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HEN we wrote last week the issue of the conflict in 
Moscow still hung in the balance. Withina couple of 
days the flame of revolt was quenched in blood, the Presnia 
quarter was occupied by the troops, and most of the revolu- 
tionaries surrendered or were arrested. The sudden collapse 
of the movement is attributable primarily to the discipline of 
the soldiers and the effective use of artillery. But a good 
deal of light is thrown on the situation by the interesting 
letters of Mr. Nevinson, the correspondent of the Daily 
Chronicle, who has been in Moscow throughout the fighting. 
From these it appears that the workmen’s delegates over- 
persuaded the revolutionary party into premature action, 
while an immense amount of energy was wasted on elaborate 
but futile barricades, not one of which would stop a bullet, or 
was ever seriously defended. Mr. Nevinson notes that most 
of the people killed in the early stages of the fight were casual 
sightseers, struck down by casual firing on the part of the 
soldiers,—the first two he saw hit being girls. At the same 
time, the soldiers generally respected the wounded and all 
ambulance work. ‘The final stage of the fighting seems to 
have been marked by terrible brutality on the part of the 
troops, and equally terrible reprisals on the part of the revolu- 
tionaries, the St. Petersburg papers containing caricatures of 
Admiral Dubasoff (the Governor) navigating a vessel in a sea 
of blood. Whatever the ultimate upshot, for the moment the 
Central Government bas triumphed. 











Though the Moscow revolt is over, it must not be supposed 
that the revolution is in any sense crushed. From every | 
quarter comes news of disorder and unrest. The St. Peters- | 
burg correspondent of the Daily Mail, telegraphing to Friday's 
paper, estimates that “the revolution is active in twelve | 
provinces.” He calculates that during the last month the | 
internal losses have been £150,000,000. But tremendous as is 
this total, it must not be supposed that this, or even ten times 
this loss would actually ruin the Empire. Men thought | 
similar losses had destroyed France in the last years of the | 
eighteenth century, but they were mistaken. Wordsworth in 
a famous sonnet tells us how he had imagined that “ natural 
miseries had blasted France,” but how to his astonishment he 
found little apparent change; men still ploughed the land 
and bought and sold almost as if nothing had happened. 


The lessons of the Russian trouble in Poland have not been 
lost upon the Emperor William, and he is obviously concerned 
for the bebaviour of the members of that race who are under 
his rule. He has accordingly addressed a letter to the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Posen, Dr. von Stablewski, on the 


| a correspondent on the present condition of the Yemen. 


subject of a recent pastoral letter of that prelate dealing with 
religious instruction in the diocesan schools. Religious in- 
struction, according to the Emperor, embraces the “exhorta- 
tion to a faithful performance of duties towards Church and 
State,” and Christianity is interpreted as loyalty to Berlin. 
“My Government will gladly support your efforts to counter- 
act the propagation of the idea of revolution by propagating 
the principles of the Christian faith, and deepening their 
foundations in the hearts of the young.” The whole tone of 
the letter is sharp and mandatory, and that the Emperor 
should have thought such an epistle necessary to a prelate of 
a Church with which he is on the best of terms shows the 
anxiety which he feels about events on the Eastern border. 
As we argued last week, Germany is the Power which has most 
to fear from a wholesale revolution in Russia. 


The relations between Germany and France are still far 
from satisfactory in view of the near approach of the 
Algeciras Conference. Two views are held as to the attitude 
of the Emperor William. Count von Tattenbach’s declaration 
that his master’s attitude was wholly conciliatory, that he is 
heartily sick of Moroccan affairs, and desires only to see the 
end of the imbroglio, is accepted in some quarters as a true 
statement of the position. It is said that he was misled by 
Prinee Biilow, that he sees that the acceptance by Germany 
of the Anglo-French entente is inevitable, and that he is dis- 
illusioned for the moment with his Chancellor's crude 
Bismarckian methods. It is further stated that he does not 
wish to spoil his silver wedding, which is close at hand, by 
any bellicose attitude towards his neighbours, and that the 
ghastly sequel of Russia’s “forward” policy has not been 
without its effect on his mind. We sincerely trust that this 
view is correct, for we have never disguised from ourselves 
that the coming Conference offered a fatally easy chance for 
any of the parties to it who wished to make war. A Confer- 
ence is like the diplomatic preliminaries to a quarrel, and 
gives a dozen pretexts for a rupture which may disguise the 
real issue to the world. 


The other view is put with great ability by M. Clemenceau 
in the Aurore on Tuesday. He argues that it is idle to 
“hang on the lips of the German Emperor to know if on this 
or that day he is in good humour.” German policy has 
always consisted of alternations of kindly and threatening 
utterances, and the one means just as much as the other. 
Germany will carry things as far against France as she is 
permitted, and it is France’s business to see that such per- 
mission is wanting. He anticipates as the result of the 
Conference an unsatisfactory patched-up peace, obtained by 
a compromise after Germany has gone as far as she dares in 
threatening war, and he urges his countrymen to show a stiff 
back from the start. Other writers in the French Press point 
to the efforts of the German Colonial party to enlist the co- 
operation of German business men in urging their claims, and 
the attempt in the German Press to raise a campaign against 
M. Bihourd, the French Ambassador, similar to that raised 
| against M. Delcassé, as instances of the spirit in Germany 
which is behind the Emperor. On the whole, however, the 
omens seem to be on theside of peace. Germany is impressed 
with the solidarity of her neighbour, and the strength of the 
national spirit which she has evoked, and, if courageously 
met by the French representatives, may show herself amenable 
to reason. 


The Times of Thursday published a valuable article from 


The 
insurrection seems to have been a curiously fortuitous event, 
occasioned partly by famine and partly by the ambitions of 
certain advisers of the Imam. The latter made an attempt to») 
secure peace, but before his letter arrived the Sultan’s General, 
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Achmet Feizi, had come, and the opportunity had passed. Of 
this man a most interesting account is given. He has fully 
re-established Turkish authority, and has a good chance of 
adding to his master’s dominions. An old man of seventy, he 
is of the modern school of war, and has made a practice of 
granting a free amnesty to all who surrendered, in defiance of 
the former military traditiéns of the Turk. The writer is 
of opinion that no foreign influence was behind the revolt, and 
that the country is to all intents now quiet. Its distance from 
Constantinople has given a chance to the strong man on the 
spot, and if the Yemen is only allowed to be governed from 
the Yemen there is every prospect of an enduring peace. On 
the whole, he is in favour of the Turk’s rule over the Arab, 
and he is enthusiastic about the heroism of the Turkish 
soldier. At the siege of Sanaa the garrison was ten thousand 
men, and of these more than eight thousand perished, mainly 
of famine and disease. “ No nation but the Turks would have 
succeeded in hiding their heroism, or tried to do so.” 


The Duke of Devonshire, in acknowledging the resolution 
recently passed by the Unionist Free-traders and forwarded 
to him by Mr. Arthur Elliot, has made an important pro- 
nouncement on the two great questions of home politics. 
Dealing with Home-rule, which, he observes, has been “ some- 
what unexpectedly revived by the Prime Minister,” the Duke 
of Devonshire remarks that the Irish policy of the new 
Government will be carefully watched, and probably criticised, 
by Unionists, in and out of Parliament. But in view of the 
unchanged attitude of the electorate, and the declarations of 
leading members of the Government, he regards it as in the 
highest degree improbable that they will incur the risks of 
introducing another measure for the establishment of an Irish 
Legislature in the next Parliament. “If there is still danger 
to the Union,” continues the Duke, “it lies ina more remote 
future, and would consist in the possibility of its defenders 
being identified with an unsound and unpopular policy on 
some other great national question.” 


The question of Free-trade, the Duke continues, occupies a 
wholly different position. Under cover of Mr. Balfour’s appeal 
to sanction some undefined departure from the existing fiscal 
system, the Tariff Reform League, whose proposals are indis- 
tinguishable from pure Protection, are conducting a vigorous 
agitation, and have largely captured the party organisations. 
But in view of Mr. Balfour’s declarations that he belongs to 
the Free-trade wing of his party, and—as regards Preference 
—that no offer has been made by our Colonies, the Duke sees 
no reason why the most loyal follower of Mr. Balfour should 
abstain from rendering his own Free-trade convictions 
effective, or from offering the strongest opposition to pro- 
posals which have never been accepted by his leader. In 
conclusion, the Duke of Devonshire anticipates that an 
attempt will be made to thrust the Fiscal issue into the 
background, and to divert attention to others; but “after the 
controversies and discussions of the last two years this is no 
longer possible, and the issue of Free-trade or Protection must 
be the paramount factor in the coming Election.” Hence he 
holds that where Unionist Free-traders may be unable to 
secure direct representation, it will none the less be their duty 
to “ make their influence felt, and to take such action as may 
prove that the Unionist party as a whole, whether in power or 
in Opposition, is still uncommitted to a retrograde Fiscal 
policy, by whomsoever it may be proposed.” Thatis admirable 
good sense admirably expressed, and shows that the babble of 
the political auction-room has not affected in the least the 
Duke’s sane and wise temper of mind, nor the clearness of 
his statesmanship. 


Sir Edward Grey, speaking at Belford on Friday week, 
defined the issue with his habitual frankness and moderation. 
Tariff Reformers, he observed, had apparently realised that they 
were getting the worst of the argument, because they had 
now begun to talk of other things, like Home-rule and the 
Empire, raising them as scarecrows to obscure the political 
view. On the other hand, the Liberals were fighting the 
Election on: Free-trade, and if they wanted to bring up 
another Home-rule Bill they would have to get another and a 
special mandate from the country. He held that every one 
who voted for Free-trade was entitled to ask that his vote 
should not be used to revert to the position of 1885, and he 





had no hesitation in assuring them that the votes given 
for Free-trade would not be used to introduce Home-rule. 
But even if the Liberal Government did introduce a Home- 
rule Bill, it would’ take a whole Session to pass it, and 
then the House of Lords would throw it out. Sir Edward 
Grey’s assurances on the subject of Home-rule could not 
be more explicit, as they are neither more nor less than a 
formulation of the conditions on which his retention of 
office depends. 


Lord James of Hereford has addressed to Mr. T. Garnett, 
Chairman of the Free-Trade League, Manchester, an im- 
portant letter on Free-trade and Home-rule. Lord James 
observes that those who say it is dangerous to vote for a 
Free-trade Liberal lest Home-rule should be carried are both 
forgetful and unobservant. The Lords who rejected the Bill 
of 1893 by a ten-to-one vote have not changed their views, and 
would not fail to act upon them unless a vote of the electorate 
had been specifically and clearly taken on the subject, and 
were found to be decisively in favour of Home-rule, But no 
such opinion will be expressed at the forthcoming elections, 
for no supporters of Home-rule are asking for it. Lord 
James then continues :~-“I have fought for the maintenance 
of the Union and shall continue to do so. I will aid the 
Unionist forces as far as within me lies. But I object to 
being summoned to the field by a sham battle-cry. It is not 
fair fighting. We see the Unionist flag held high aloft, but 
beneath it Protectionist forces are gathered. We Free- 
traders have the right to say these are not our friends. We 
will not fight by their side, for a true faith tells us that it 
is our duty to fight against them.” All true Unionist Free- 
traders will be grateful to Lord James for his clear and un- 
compromising guidance. 


Mr. Chamberlain's election address, issued on Monday, 
denounces the new Administration as essentially a Home-rule 
and Little Englander Government. As regards Home-rule, he 
would spare no efforts to defeat “the conspiracy of violence and 
treason” to which the Irish Nationalists are committed. In 
regard to Fiscal policy, Mr. Chamberlain expands his favourite 
maxim, “ No Preference, no Empire,” and emphasises the 
danger of letting the auspicious moment pass. He admits 
that any! preferential arrangement would probably include 
provision for a small tax on foreign corn, but “as both home 
and Colonial corn will be free and the Colonial supply is 
unlimited, it is certain that the price of bread will not be 
increased in the slightest degree.” Retaliation was an 
integral part of the official policy of the party; indeed, the 
only differences were in regard to methods, and these, he 
believes, have been greatly exaggerated, and were “more a 
question of verbal distinction than of practical importance.” 
For himself, he asserts that “our objects” could be fully 
attained by a moderate general tariff, scientifically adapted to 
existing conditions of trade, so as to secure the largest amount 
of employment at fair wages for our own people, necessarily 
providing for the free admission of raw materials and articles 
which we do not make ourselves, but imposing a toll on the 
manufactures of the unfair foreign competitor. We do not 
wish for a franker admission of the impracticable nature of 
the Tariff Reform proposals than is here given by their 
leading advocate. Mr. Chamberlain is still following that 
attractive will-o’-the-wisp tax which both keeps goods out and 
lets them in, and confers equal benetits on the unemployed 
and the taxpayer. 


Mr. Balfour's election address was published on Tuesday, 
and affords one more proof, if any were needed, of his 
substantial agreement with Mr. Chamberlain on the 
subject of Fiscal Reform. Mr. Balfour begins by enume- 
rating the revolutionary changes advocated by the new 
Ministers,—Home-rule, Disestablishment, the destruction of 
Voluntary schools, the banishing of denominational religion, 
or even all religion, from the elementary schools, and the 
spoliation of the license-holder. In one respect only did the 
newcomers abhor change,—the fiscal practice of the country ; 
whereas he (Mr. Balfour) believed in the wisdom of adapting 
it to the changing conditions of a changing world. “Should 
you return the Unionist party to power, it is to the reform of 





our fiscal system that its attention ought to be first directed.” 
Turning to foreign policy, Mr, Balfour expressed confidence 
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in the capacity and patriotism of Sir Edward Grey, but 
doubted the success of his “imitation” of his predecessor. A 
sound foreign policy presupposed powerful armaments, and 
the support of a united Cabinet dependent on a united party. 
The first of these conditions seemed doubtful in view of the 
Premier’s recent utterances, while the new Foreign Secretary 
could not hope to secure the second. 





The tone of complacent and supercilious superiority dis- 
played in the address also marks Mr. Balfour’s preface to 
his collected speeches and pamphlets on Fiscal Reform, 
published on Friday. Mr. Balfour acquits the “eminent 
persons”—including, it may be noted, the Duke of Devon- 
shire—who have failed to comprehend his utterances of wilful 
intent to deceive. He finds in their incapacity “a curious 
and rather pathetic interest,” and then declares there is “no 
reason why true Protectionists as well as true Free-traders 
should not agree in approving” the changed attitude towards 
our fiscal system which he recommends. Yet we venture to 
think it will turn out that this perverse world will continue 
to insist that things cannot both be and not be at one and the 
same time. 


Mr. Balfour, who spoke at a meeting at Leamington on 
Monday night, devoted the greater part of his speech to a 
defence of Chinese labour. If they were to carry out the “ in- 
sane policy” of ejecting the Chinese insincerely advocated at 
by-elections, they would not only ruin the mining industry, but 
destroy for this country one of those great Colonial markets on 
which the prosperity of British trade depended. The reception 
of Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman’s announcement at the Albert 
Hall showed that the audience thought the Government were 
going to put an end to Chinese labour, but the Premier 
neither meant nor said that. The Government had won their 
by-elections on the cry of slavery, but they had no more 
notion of preventing the Colonies from carrying on the 
system than they had of resigning their offices the next day. 
Mr. Balfour, who was, or appeared to be, very angry, no doubt 
finds expressing indignation over the policy of the Govern- 
ment as regards Chinese labour much easier than explaining 
his Fiscal views, but he should not misrepresent his opponents, 
The Government's position was made quite clear in Lord Elgin’s 
despatch. As long as the Imperial Government is directly 
responsible for the government and administration of the 
Transvaal, it will refuse to accept as part of that responsibility 
the sanctioning of Chinese indentured labour, 


Mr. Chamberlain addressed two crowded meetings in West 
Birmingham on Tuesday night. It was true, he said, that 
the Nationalists were harmless us long as the Unionist policy 
prevailed, but with Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman in power 
there was every possibility of Ireland becoming a “ jumping- 
off place” for every enemy of this country. Mr. Chamberlain 
then turned to Tariff Reform, and, rashly repenting of his 
recent abstention from figures, relapsed into statistics, with 
disastrous results,as any one will see who reads the West- 
minster Gazette of Wednesday. We may note, however, his 
declaration that he would not put a duty on raw materials, 
and his strange argument in defence of a 2s, duty on foreign 
corn,—viz., that the remission of the 1s. Corn-duty did not make 
the slightest difference in the price of the loaf. If that be so, 
why stop at a 2s. duty? Perhaps the most striking feature of 
the speeches was the unmistakable evidence of the presence of 
a hostile minority, interruptions and questions being frequent. 
Three years ago Mr. Chamberlain could play upon a Birming- 
ham audience like an old fiddle. Much of the wizard’s spell 
remains, but it is clear that his speeches no longer carry the 
same conviction as before May, 1903. 

We note with great regret that on Thursday night Mr. 
Chamberlain, who was speaking at Derby, was so much in- 
terrupted by a gang of roughs that he was practically unable 
to obtain a hearing. The excuses that have been made— 
namely, that Mr. Chamberlain has brought so much acrimony 
into the controversy that he must expect to be paid back in 
his own coin, and that you cannot propose to tax the food of 
the people without the people resenting it—are no excuses at 
all, and do not deserve a moment’s consideration. Mr. Cham- 
berlain is a distinguished statesman, and in the past has done 
good service to the State, and however misled and however 








aggressive and passionate may be his present attitude, he 
ought to be accorded a patient and a respectful hearing. 


On Thursday Mr. Haldane made an admirable speech at 
the Cannon Street Hotel on Army policy, and effectually dis- 
posed of the bogey that the new Government intend to reduce 
the strength and efficiency of our national forces. “I have 
the authority,” said Mr. Haldane, “of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman—an old Secretary of State for War himself—to 
say to you that so much stress does he lay upon efficiency 
that if it were requisite he would be prepared to find more 
money and more men for the promotion of efficiency.” But 
efficiency and lavishness, as Mr. Haldane knows well, do not 
go together, and we do not doubt that what has been done at 
the Admiralty can be done at the War Office. Under a proper 
organisation expenditure can be greatly reduced, and yet the 
nation be given an infinitely better Army. Mr. Haldane’s 
sketch of the Army that we need was the most encouraging 
thing said in regard to military affairs during the present 
generation. The Regular Army must be based on the old 
principle, for nothing else will serve our purpose. Next, the 
Militia must be utilised and not neglected. Lastly, the 
Volunteers must be maintained and improved. “ They 
should not be set to do camp drills which they could not 
perform.” All this sounds so simple as to be a truism; but in 
spite of that, it shows that Mr. Haldane is thinking out his 
problem, and on sound lines. The hint he dropped as to 
obsolete fortifications, and the analogy he suggested with 
obsolete ships, were most fruitful. 








While Mr. Haldane was laying the bogey that a Free-trade 
Government would neglect the duty of national defence, Mr. 
Asquith was with equal success disposing at Sheffield of the 
equally ridiculous bogey of Home-rule. “He had only to 
say for himself that he agreed with what Sir Edward Grey 
had said, that an attempt to utilise a majority which was 
sought and obtained for Free-trade in order to promote the 
passing of what was called a Home-rule Bill would be a piece 
of political dishonesty. No great constitutional change in 
this country ever had been, or could be, carried by a side wind 
and by stealth.” In dealing with his own special Exchequer 
problems Mr. Asquith showed no little grasp and insight. In 
many ways he has the hardest task in the Cabinet. It would 
be difficult to exaggerate the disorder into which the national 
finances have been allowed to drift. 


meeting at Bristol, dealt with the Education question. One 
thing was plain—and he had two Bishops on his side—and that 
was that there must oe popular control in State-supported 
schools, including the appointment of the teachers. Perhaps 
it would be wise to say no more, but personally, and 
entirely on his own responsibility, he would like to refer 
to the religious difficulty. “The only parents whose wishes 
need be consulted were the parents of children who went 
to public elementary schools. He had no doubt what the 
wishes of the great majority of those parents were with regard 
to a religious education. They would like their children to 
be taught the simple elementary religious truths, the Father- 
hood of God, the responsibilities of man, and the existence 
of a future state. It was untrue to say those simple truths 
were a kind of sectarianism, and he hoped they would never 
see simple elementary religion banished from schools. He 
hoped it would be found that children whose parents desired 
definite religious teaching should receive it, not indeed as part 
of the public-school curriculum, but nevertheless on school 
premises, if need be, though out of school hours.” Till we see 
more of Mr. Birrell’s proposals in detail it would not be wise 
to give any decision in regard to them, but as far as we can 
judge, the principles he lays down are not inconsistent with 
the obtaining of a reasonable and sound settlement. It has 
been objected, but as we think most unfairly, that Mr. Birrell’s 
words point to the State teaching only Deism, and not 
Christianity. We do not for a moment believe that to have 
been his intention. He was, we presume, only sketching 
in the roughest outline proposals for a compromise, and not 
in any way attempting to define the kind of fundamental 
religious instruction which the State should undertake, 
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OF THE DAY. 


_—— 


THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE AND UNIONIST 
FREE-TRADERS. 


HE Duke of Devonshire’s letter on the duty of 
Unionist F'ree-traders at the coming elections is 
in every way worthy of the great statesman who penned 


TOPICS 


it. In the welter of sophistries, ambiguities, and evasions 
that fills the political world, his brain remains unclouded 
and his judgment clear. To begin with, he realises how 
empty and fallacious is the talk of “the Union in danger,” 
and how purely a thing of paint and sawdust is the Home- 
rule bogey. But the Duke is not content merely to 
insist that the cause of the Union will not be endangered 
by a Free-trade victory. In a passage which is as wise 
as it is original he points out that the real danger 
consists in the risk of the cause of the Union becoming 
identified with an “unsound and unpopular policy on 
some other great national question.” That is a conviction 
which we have held from the very beginning of the Fiscal 
controversy. If once the British people are made to believe 
that the maintenance of the Union is bound up with the 
taxation of food and the abandonment of our policy of 
Free-trade, and that the triumph of one cause involves the 
triumph of the other, the cause of the Union must be 
greatly imperilled. It is the duty of Unionist Free-traders 
to use every effort and make every sacrifice to prove that 
Protection and the Union have nothing to do with each 
other, and that it is perfectly possible to defend one and 
resist the other. 

The Duke's exposure of the fatuity of the Balfour policy 
is as sound and as crushing as his destruction of the 
Home-rule begey. Mr. Balfour has poured infinite scorn 
upon those who are unable, or who profess to be unable, 
to understand his policy. Yet this is what the Duke of 
Devonshire, than whom there is no more clear-headed and 
honest-thinking man in the country, says about it:— 
“What that scheme is I know no more to-day than when I 
left the late Government more than two years ago, but I 
conceive that it involves some more or less absolute rejec- 
tion of the principle that duties should only be levied on 
foreign imports for purposes of revenue.” Remember that 
in the Duke of Devonshire’s case there is no possibility of 
urging the plea that he expresses his inability to under- 
stand the Balfour policy in a merely rhetorical sense. 
Such rhetoric is absolutely foreign to his nature. He says 
he does not understand it simply and solely because it is 
in fact unintelligible to him. But this means that it is 
not understandable by a man of first-class intellect who 
has had plenty of time for considering it, and who in the 
discussions in the Cabinet had frequent opportunities 
for bringing his mind en rapport with the mind of the 
late Prime Minister. In view of the Duke’s words, no 
ordinary voter who has only been able to read Mr. Bal- 
four’s public utterances need be ashamed of feeling and 
saying that he cannot understand the Balfour policy, 
save in so far that it is a hedging and somewhat equivocal 
and half-hearted endorsement of the paradoxical policy 
for which Mr. Chamberlain is responsible. 


The Duke of Devonshire in another part of his letter 
insists that if the Unionist party becomes predominantly 
Protectionist, there “ will either be a real danger to Free- 
trade in the future, or there will be a prospect of its 
exclusion for an indefinite period from power or influence. 
Either contingency would be equally repugnant to Unionist 
Free-traders, and it is towards saving their country or 
their party from either of these disasters that their efforts 
should be directed.” In this context he notes also that 
though attempts will be made to place the Fiscal issue in 
the background, the issue of Free-trade or Protection must 
be the paramount factor in the coming Election. Finally, 
the Duke deals with the duty of Unionist Free-traders 
in the circumstances he has described. ‘“ Independence 
of judgment rather than a willingness to sacrifice honest 
convictions appears to me to be the duty imposed on Free- 
trade Unionists in the present crisis.” The securing of 
the return of Unionist Free-traders is naturally and rightly 
pointed out by the Duke as a paramount duty. “ But 
where Unionist Free-traders may be unable to secure 
direct representation of their opinions it will not the less 
be their duty to make their influence felt, and, as I have 





already urged on more than one occasion, to take such 
action as may prove that the Unionist party as a whole, 
whether in power or in opposition, is still uncommitted 
to a retrograde Fiscal policy by whomsoever it may be 
proposed.” 

That Unionist Free-traders who share the view of the 
Spectator, and intend to make their Free-trade views 
effective, will feel in complete sympathy with the Duke of 
Devonshire’s pronouncement we do not doubt for a moment. 
The Duke of Devonshire, however, is a Peer, and therefore 
is not immediately obliged to consider how he can trans- 
late his principles into electoral action. Those who have 
votes must take the further step of deciding how they 
will use them and their influence at the polls, and naturally 
they will wish to do so in the spirit of the general advice 
tendered them by a leader in whom they have so much 
confidence. Perhaps the best method of realising in terms 
of action the general principles laid down by the Duke is 
to note his reference to the advice which, as he points out, 
he has already urged on more than one occasion. Our 
readers may remember that on November 19th, 1904, we 
published a correspondence between the Duke of Devonshire 
and Mr. St. Loe Strachey dealing with this very point. A 
week previously the Duke, in a speech at Rawtenstall, had 
declared that “nothing should induce him, if he were a 
voter at the next General Election, to give his vote and 
support to any candidate who refused to pledge himself to 
a repudiation of the policy which had been explained by 
Mr. Chamberlain, and which had been adopted as the 
programine of the Tariff Reform League.” Mr. Strachey, 
referring to these words, pointed out that they had been 
regarded in some quarters as an injunction that the most 
Unionist Free-traders ought to do at elections was to 
abstain from voting, and that they had no right, if they 
were loyal followers of the Duke of Devonshire, to make 
their Free-trade views effective by supporting Liberal 
F’ree-traders. Mr. Strachey then proceeded to recall the 
action taken by him and other Unionist Free-traders at 
the Chertsey election. In that election Lord Bingham, 
the Unionist candidate, refused to give an assurance 
that he was opposed to the poliey of Mr. Chamberlain, 
and he received the support of many Tariff Reformers. 
Accordingly the Surrey Unionist Free-Trade Committee 
issued an appeal to the electors declaring that Unionist 
Free-traders should vote “for the Free-trade candidate, 
and against the candidate who will not oppose Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy of Preference and Protection.” 
—It may be mentioned incidentally that the Free-trade 
candidate had given satisfactory assurances in regard to 
Home-rule.—Mr. Strachey finally asked the Duke of 
Devonshire to state whether the action which the Surrey 
Unionist Free-traders took at Chertsey was disapproved by 
him, or could be considered as disloyal to his leadership. 
To this the Duke replied as follows :— 

“The words in my speech which you quote were certainly not 
intended to limit the action which Unionist Free-traders may 
think it right to take in any election, and still less to imply any 
disapproval of the appeal to the Unionist voters in the case of 
the Chertsey election, to which you refer. That appeal was made 
with my knowledge and assent, and I see no reason to change 
my opinion respecting it.” 

Though the Duke no doubt added words to express his 
unwillingness to prescribe a general line of action, “ which 
may not be equally applicable in all cases,” the passage 
dealing with the Chertsey election which we have set out 
at length was the “operative” part of his letter. From 
the attitude there taken up the Duke has never receded, 
and there is certainly nothing in his latest counsel which 
is in the least inconsistent with it. In these circum- 
stances, we do not hesitate to give the following concrete 
advice to Unionist Free-traders, who will have in the 
course of the next week to decide what electoral action 
they shall take. 

In the first place, we advise them to make up their 
minds to remain both Unionists and Free-traders, and not 
to allow themselves to be bullied out of their Unionism by 
Mr. Chamberlain, or manceuvred out of it by Mr. Balfour. 
Because Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour changed their 
minds about Free-trade two and a half years ago, that is no 
reason why Unionist Free-traders should alter their views, 
or join another political party. But though they must 
never admit that they are under an obligation to join the 
Liberals and to cease being Unionists because they are 
Free-traders, they must also not hesitate to make their 
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Free-trade views effective. In our opinion, they should 
make their Free-trade views effective in the following way : 

In a constituency where the Unionist candidate does not 
in plain and unambiguous terms repudiate the Fiscal 
policy laid down by Mr. Chamberlain in his speeches, and, 
further, does not pledge himself unconditionally to oppose 
‘hat policy to the best of his ability, and where the Liberal 
<ad Free-trade candidate is willing to give assurances in 
-egard to Home-rule similar to those given by Sir Edward 
Grey and Mr. Asquith, Unionist Free-traders should, 
while remaining Unionists, use their votes and influence at 
the coming Election to secure the return of the Liberal 
and Free-trade candidate. 

We are sometimes accused of advocating extreme courses. 
But we ask those whose judgments are not clouded by 
prejudice whether the plan of action we recommend is not 
essentially moderate and reasonable. Note that though 
we are personally opposed to the Balfour policy as far as 
we can understand it, we do not ask other Unionist Free- 
traders to oppose Balfourites, or even to refrain from 
voting for Balfourites, so long as such Balfourites are not 
also Chamberlainites. But the only way to ascertain 
whether a Balfourite is or is not also a Chamberlainite is to 
ask him whether he is opposed to the Chamberlain policy, 
and whether he is willing to pledge himself to make that 
opposition genuine and not merely verbal. If a candidate 
will declare himself fairly and honourably against 
Chamberlainism, we do not ask him to make any con- 
fession of faith in regard to Mr. Balfour's policy, but leave 
that entirely aside. Surely this is going very far in the 
direction of compromise. If Unionist Free-traders are 
not to be allowed to ask Unionist candidates whether 
they are or are not prepared to repudiate and oppose 
Chamberlainism, and are not to be allowed to vote against 
them if they are unwilling to make such a repudiation, 
Unionist Free-trade principles have no meaning and 
Unionist Free-traders must be the most transient and 
embarrassed of phantoms. 

Perhaps we shall be told that in the circumstances 
we have described abstention is the proper course. 
In our view, however, abstention would be a_ policy 
of cowardice and despair, unless, of course, the Liberal 
candidate is cpen to some grave personal objection, or 
insists that Home-rule must be carried in the next Par- 
liament. In all other cases where the choice is between a 
Liberal Free-trader and an anti-Free-trader the Unionist 
Free-trader must remember the tremendous nature of the 
responsibility that rests upon him. He is not at this 
Election merely engaged in choosing a Member of Parlia- 
ment. He has also had referred to him the momentous 
question, “‘ Will you abandon the policy of Free-trade? ” 
As a Free-trader, can he possibly answer it, “Yes, I 
will,” and bring back to power Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Balfour, both pledged to begin at once the work of 
destroying our present fiscal system,—a system under 
which both the nation and the Empire have grown great 
and strong ? 


THE REVOLT IN MOSCOW. 


HE defeat of the revolutionaries in Moscow, which 
appears to have been quite complete, furnishes one 

more illustration of the truth that when a regular 
Government uses artillery against its own subjects with 
as little scruple as it would against foreign enemies, 
urban insurgents have scarcely any chance. The houses 
which are their fortresses crumble and blaze under 
the shells. The Maxims mow down the people with- 
out the possibility of effective reply from mere rifle fire. 
The citizens are sure to be badly armed, for their 
weapons, imported from different countries or stolen 
from the gunsmiths’ shops, are not all alike. Their 
supply of missiles, therefore, gives out long before the 
soldiers, who are fed from the arsenals, begin to be con- 
scious that, in the words often heard on old battlefields, 
“the powder is nearly done.” The insurgents may give 
their lives with the readiness which the revolutionaries 
showed in Moscow, but they have no more substantial 
chance than the Dervishes had at Omdurman unless 
the troops are panic-stricken or secretly disaffected, 
and the secret disaffection, even when it exists, 
does not last through half-an-hour of battle. The 
wild beast always latent in man wakes from its lair, 
the soldiers feel the dropping fire from the houses 











as a murderous outrage, and very soon they would 
shoot down their own fathers rather than be thrashed 
by non-professionals in the face of the whole world. 
To speak plainly, the instant a Government becomes 
merciless the people are at the moment of active collision 
at its mercy. In Moscow the authorities, conscious that 
their careers as well as their lives depended absolutely 
upon success, and probably aware also that any sign of half- 
heartedness would encourage disaffection or desertions, 
fought with a fury which spared nothing, cleared barricades 
defended by women, disregarded the destruction of private 
property, and even fired a whole quarter, covering a square 
mile, of wooden huts. The actual number killed makes little 
difference. The revolutionaries have every interest in 
exaggerating and the Government every interest in diminish- 
ing it, while the returns from the hospitals naturally 
include only those of the wounded who could fly thither or 
be carried thither for surgeon’s aid. It is most improbable 
that after four days of such fighting and such massacres the 
number of the sufferers was still to be counted in hundreds ; 
but the point is chiefly of importance from its bearing on 
the consequent vindictiveness among the people. It 
suffices for the watching public of Europe that enough 
were killed to produce hopelessness among insurgents who 
often displayed the courage of despair; that their leaders 
at last gave the word for surrender; and that “order 
reigns in Moscow” as nearly half-a-century ago it reigned 
in Warsaw. 

The result of the struggle will doubtless discourage 
the revolutionaries in all other cities, though, be it 
observed, there is a rather curious difference of tempera- 
ment among them—fury in St. Petersburg differing, for 
instance, from fury in Moscow or Odessa—and will 
probably induce the soldiers to forget their own grievances 
in the pride of remaining the dominant caste of the 
population. But, therefore, for two peculiarities of Russia, 
we should expect that the Russian stockbrokers had for 
once judged the situation rightly, and that the rapid and 
sudden rise in Russian securities was a true symptom 
of the revival, not, indeed, of order, but of authority. 
The two peculiarities are the incompetence of the governing 
class in Kussia, and—many of our readers will consider the 
sentence absurd, but it is true—the deep spirit of kindli- 
ness which lurks rather than exists in the character of the 
average Russian. The massacres which have accompanied 
the repression, and which in one instance at least con- 
tinued after a surrender, or at any rate an offer of terms, will 
not be forgiven for generations; and Russians, though they 
are not Orientals—that is an ethnical blunder—have some 
of the Oriental contempt for death. They are apt to rise 
again after they are hopeless. As for the incompetence of 
the governing class, there has been hardly anything like it 
in history. Even the French nobility, though their panic 
flight over the frontier indicated some misreading or 
degeneration of their historic character, produced a 
Mirabeau and a Barras; but the Russians, with every 
career open, throw up no big soldier or big man of 
any kind. No one seems to see clearly what the people 
want, though the people in every corner of Russia are 
dying in heaps rather than bear their oppression any longer. 
Nor does any one permanently decide whether repression 
or concession is the necessity of the Monarchy. Even the 
concessions to the troops are rather like those which would 
be suggested by an average sergeant than those which 
would occur to an organising statesman. It may be, of 
course, that the necessity of submitting every order to the 
weak gentleman who now occupies the throne paralyses 
any strong men who may be at the head of affairs; but 
the weakness of the Czar shows itself in vacillation rather 
than in an inability to comprehend good advice, and no 
one—not even General Trepoff—obtains his permanent 
confidence. ‘The major probability, therefore, is that 
risings will be repeated, and that the Government will 
make some fatal blunder,—irritate the peasantry, for 
instance or plunder the Church without the sanction of 
a Duma or plunge into some war which will not by its 
popularity extinguish internal dissension. The rulers 
seem unable to learn even from their own successes, 
They have restored order in Finland without surrendering 
authority, but are unable to see that moderated autonomy 
detaches from the cause of revolution the masses without 
whose consent revolution is impossible. 

Englishmen, like the rest of the world, must wait a little 
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before they form a final opinion as to the probable end of 
this great struggle, which will settle the fate of Europe for 
many a year to come; and they will wait all the more 
calmly if they will remember how completely events have 
revealed their own ignorance of the facts which have under- 
lain the apparent greatness of Russia. Though a presump- 
tion in favour of island Powers during maritime warfare 
made them suspicious of the Russian Fleet, they did not think 
thut a Russian army could be overwhelmed by a Japanese ; 
and they never dreamed that throughout the Empire— 
in the north, in the south, in the centre, and in all divisions 
of the long-drawn fringe—great classes existed who had been 
oppressed for centuries into a longing for liberty so great 
that they were ready to die for its attainment. The very 
soldiers are hostile, if not to the Czar, who is too far off to 
be realised, yet to the officers who maintain discipline 
with blows, and get drunk with champagne while their 
“children” cannot obtain decent food. The peasantry 
regard the landlords as our people in early times regarded 
tax-gatherers, and destroy their castles as if they were 
occupied by so many Front de Beeufs. The workmen, again, 
who furnish brains to the revolution, hate the conditions 
of their labour as much as they hate the autocracy, 
which is, they think, the keystone to all oppressions ; 
while in the entire educated class of Russia the 
Government has scarcely a friend who is not drawing pay. 
That which looked to us all like a mountain was really 
a sandy dune riddled with fissures which the first fall of 
extra rain would bring down in land-slips on the plains 
below. Scores of the most intelligent men in Europe, 
with a special duty of observation imposed on them, have 
resided for years at the Russian Court, but can any one 
name a diplomatist—with the doubtful exception of 
Prince Bismarck—who has discerned clearly the clay feet 
of the brazen statue? Those, therefore, are not too 
cautious who refuse to decide precipitately how the great 
struggle will end. ‘The unknown quantity—the great 
man—does not appear; the nexus between the provinces 
is so imperfect that no discontented province rises just 
when another has risen ; and all that is certain is that the 
land is in revolution, and that in Russia in any week 
anything may happen. 





THE LIBERAL PARTY’S DEBT TO THE 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
i 


is commonly believed that the House of Lords is the 
chief enemy of the Liberal party, and that it constitutes 

a continual obstacle in their path and menace to their power. 
That this may be so in ordinary times, and when the party 
system is rigid and exact, we donot deny. When, however, 
as at the present moment, party ties are relaxed, and 
large bodies of men are impelled by concern for the 
national welfare to abandon temporarily their previous 
litical associations, the existence of the House of 
take and its special political temper are of immense 
advantage to the Liberals, and enable’ them to receive an 
access of strength of which they would otherwise be 
deprived. Strange and paradoxical as this may sound, an 
examination of the facts will prove it to be correct. Take 
the case of the coming elections. There are thousands of 
Unionist Free-traders, and of men who are in most par- 
ticulars opposed to the tenets of the Liberal party, who 
are going to vote for the Liberals because of the existence 
of the House of Lords. If that body did not exist, 
and were not capable of acting as a check on Liberal 
legislation, they would feel unable to give their support 
to Liberal candidates. The Home-rule bogey, even 
though it is so clearly a bogey, would probably prevent 
many Unionist Free-traders from voting for Free-trade 
candidates, and would actually induce them to vote for 
Protectionists, but for the House of Lords. As it is, voters 
are able to say to themselves, and do say to themselves :— 
“We need not bother ourselves as to whether those 
who tell us that the Liberal party is pledged not to 
introduce Home-rule in the next Parliament, or whether 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain, who tell us that they 
will do so, are in the right, because we know perfectly well 
that the House of Lords would throw out any legislation 
intended to break up the Union, and would be supported 
by the country in doing so. It may be true,” they will 
go on, “that the House of Lords is not an insuperable 
barrier to legislation which it dislikes, jbut it is certain 








that it can secure a reference tothe people of any Home- 
rule legislation, and that is all we need. Peers 
will give us full opportunity to safeguard the Union if, 
contrary to all appearances, the Liberals should seriously 
attempt the disintegration of the United Kingdom.” 

But though the case of Home-rule is the most 
important example of the extra electoral strength con- 
ferred by the House of Lords at the present crisis upon 
the Liberal party, it does not stand alone. A  corre- 
spondent (Mr. Gardner) enumerates a good many other 
points in regard to which men of moderate views feel 
anxiety when they contemplate supporting Liberal Free- 
trade candidates at the coming elections. In most of these 
cases, such as Disestablishment, tampering with the Poor 
Law, endowing the Trade-Unions with exceptional immuni- 
ties in regard to breaches of the law by their members and 
agents, the banishment of religion from the schools, and the 
confiscation of the property of the Voluntary schools, the 
House of Lords can clearly be relied upon to secure a re- 
hearing of the matter, and to prevent votes given for Free- 
trade being used to carry measures to which moderate 
Free-trade voters strongly object. We do not, of 
course, want to suggest that the power of the House of 
Lords to insist on a Referendum might not be carried 
too far. It would obviously be most unwise, and most 
injurious to the stability of the Constitution, for the House 
of Lords to overdo the exercise of their right; but 
generally speaking, the existence of the House of Lords 
may be relied on to prevent an electoral victory gained 
on one ground being used to carry measures of a 
different character. It will, as we have said, at a time 
like the present enable a very great body of Unionist 
voters to vote for Liberal candidates without misgiving, 
or, at any rate, with infinitely less misgiving than they 
would feel were they to vote for Protectionists and Fiscal 
Reformers. 

The nature and disposition of the House of Lords, while 
they secure votes for the Liberals, take them away from 
the official Unionist candidates. No man can say: “I am 
strongly opposed to any alteration in the policy of Free- 
trade, but I shall vote for the Unionist Fiscal Reformer 
all the same, because the House of Lords will prevent 
any rash change in this respect.” On the contrary, he is 
obliged to say: “I dare not vote for the Unionist Pro- 
tectionist candidate, though I agree with him on most 
points and only differ on the one great question of Free- 
trade, because if a Fiscal Reform Government comes into 
power there is no bulwark whatever against their com- 
pletely revolutionising our fiscal system. Probably the 
House of Lords could not, under the Constitution, secure 
a rehearing of the matter; but even if they could, it is 
obvious that they would not, and that nothing would 
please the majority of the Peers better than to overthrow 
Free-trade. I know from the late Prime Minister’s own 
words that an alteration of our present system will be the 
first matter undertaken by him should he return to power, 
and I know also that if once a Parliamentary majority is 
secured there is no check whatever remaining to the course 
of the revolution proposed.” 

Though, as Unionist Free-traders, we cannot pretend to 
be anything but pleased with this curious result of the 
existence of the House of Lords, it is obvious that the 
position, considered in the abstract, and not merely in view 
of a particular case like the present, is not entirely satis- 
factory. If a revising House is needed, ought it not, it 
may well be asked, to affect both parties in the State, 
and not as now only one? No Unionist Free-trader can 
contemplate with satisfaction the possibility of being 
obliged to vote permanently for the Liberals because the 
House of Lords will safeguard one of the great causes for 
which he cares, but provides no safeguard in the case of 
the other. Yet as long as the majority of the Unionist party 
continue to be opposed to Free-trade, the considerations 
we have just described hold the field. In former times, 
and when we possessed a party which was essentially and 
truly Conservative, it might be said with some show of 
reason that no check was required on its legislative 
schemes because they were in their essence so moderate 
as not to need a check. Now, however, that both parties 
in the State are liable to adopt proposals for vital and 
organic change—what could be more vital and organic 
than the proposal to destroy the system of Free-trade ?— 
there does seem to be a strong case for a Second House 
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capable of checking both sides, and securing a reference 
to the people in regard to all fundamental alterations 
of policy. 

Our readers must not suppose, however, that because 
we set forth these considerations, we are prepared to 
suggest the constitution of a brand-new Chamber. On 
the contrary, we see many very grave objections to such a 
course. We do not want, in our opinion, too powerful a 
Second House, or one which claims the kind of authority 
exercised by the Senate of the United States. There can 
only be a certain amount of power in any Legislature, and 
if more of that power is given to the Second House, less 
will remain over for the House of Commons. But we do 
not want to see the power of the House of Commons 
greatly lessened, for a Lower House with too little power 
is apt to lose its sense of responsibility and to fallin public 
esteem. What we would like is that the House of 
Commons should retain all its powers, aud the Second 
House only possess—what, in fact, the House of Lords 
possesses to-day—the power to insist that measures of 
prime importance, in regard to which there is a doubt as 
to the popular will, shall be referred to the people for final 
decision. But, as we have said, that Second House ought 
to be a House which will refer measures from both sides, 
and this we have not got in the existing House of Lords. 
How we are to get what we want we admit we do not 
see. Possibly the House of Lords might learn to some 
extent to divest itself of party prejudice, and might act 
as a check upon both parties; but we are afraid that the 
prospect of such a change is not very hopeful. We 
suppose that the only solution is to let things go on 
as they are, for we frankly confess that if we cannot have 
a check upon both parties, we would rather have one on 
one party only than on neither. At any rate, the practical 
effect. as we have pointed out, is at times like the present 
to make it easier for Liberal Administrations to secure the 
votes of balancing electors, and also of those like ourselves 
who, though they agree with the Liberals on the supreme 
question of the hour, do not agree on many other points. 
Truly the irony of fate was never better exemplified. At 
this moment the most clear-headed and far-seeing of 
Liberal politicians are blessing the House of Lords 
because its existence will probably turn the scale in their 
favour in a hundred and twenty constituencies. 





THE NEW CHINESE ARMY. 


HE two letters from the Times correspondent in China 

on the reorganisation of the Chinese Army, of which 

one was published on Thursday, December 28th, and one 
on New Year’s Day, may prove—as we believe, will prove — 
to be documents of great historic importance. They record 
a change in the inner policy of the family, or rather clan, 
which rules China, and also in Chinese public opinion, 
which may within ten years profoundly modify the 
position of all Powers now claiming ascendency in Eastern 
Asia. Taught by the exploits of the Japanese, whose 
kinship they have always recognised ; elated by relief from 
the idea of Russian invincibleness, which for more than 
a century has weighed on them like a nightmare; and 
suffering, as we believe, from daily scarifications of their 
age-long pride in their civilisation, the rulers of China 
have put away their latent dread of a standing army 
and their philosophic contempt for the military character, 
and have resolved to create a national fighting force. They 
have begun to establish an army of the scientific type, and, 
guided by the great ability of the Governor-General of 
the metropolitan province, and assisted by Japanese 
experts, they have created one corps d’armée of thirty 
thousand men, with a reserve of ten thousand more, which 
has extorted admiration from thirty representatives of 
European Armies. They were invited in October to witness 
the manceuvres, and attended them expecting, it is openly 
stated, to behold a scene full of all those comic, or rather 
grotesque, elements which Europeans detect in all 
Chinese art, Chinese arguments, and Chinese attempts 
at solemn ceremonial. ‘They found instead an army 
of thirty thousand men in which the officers understood 
their work, and the men, thoroughly disciplined, showed 
themselves so strong and enduring that in four days of 
continuous and exhausting labour scarcely a man fell out. 
This, too, is not mere stolidity. “The men,” says the 


skilled observer who reports on them, “availed themselves of 





every scrap of cover when advancing, whilst the control of 
each subaltern over his section of the line, and of the 
company commanders, seemed absolute.” The artillery 
especially excited European admiration. “Of the hundred 
and sixty-two guns employed at the manceuvres, I saw at 
least half in action. It is safe to assert that better fire 
discipline could hardly be conceived. The bringing up and 
handling of ammunition, the drill, and the control of the 
officers were all that could be desired. The men showed 
great intelligence, and their understanding of their work 
was indubitable. In so far as manceuvres are capable of 
demonstrating fitness for war in reality, it is undeniable 
that the personnel of the artillery branch of the new 
Chinese Army is highly efficient. The guns are horsed by 
Chinese ponies, a team of which is perfectly capable of 
dealing with the comparatively light pieces that were 
employed at the manceuvres. On one occasion I 
saw a park of guns and waggons numbering eighteen 
vehicles broken up and marched home. ‘The manner 
in which the drivers handled their teams and brought 
the guns out of line one by one, turning at a trot, 
and cantering into position, was a sight for gods.” 
The commissariat arrangements and the arrangements for 
transport were as good as in Europe, and, in fine, nothing 
was inferior except the cavalry. That was the charge, 
our readers will remember, originally made against the 
Jupanese also, and for the same reason,—that the horses 
are really ponies, unequal from deficiency of size to what 
Europeans consider a grand charge. Nevertheless, the 
Japanese cavalry did good work, and the hardy little 
horses are excellent for mounted infantry. 

In fact, China has already one corps d’armée as good as 
if it had been trained by European officers, and there is 
nothing whatever except policy and parsimony to prevent 
their having the ten corps for which they are planning, 
and which, with their reserves, will bring the national 
Army up to half-a-million men, officered by students 
who are being trained in Europe, in Japan, and in 
China itself up to the point at which they will, it is 
believed, be as efficient as those already “made.” The 
supply of officers from the ranks of those who are 
accounted gentlefolk in China is as yet ample; while of 
recruits, so long as wages are regularly paid, there will be 
no lack, even if the recruiting officers confine themselves 
all over China to the classes which are notoriously willing 
to fight, and, in fact, in the endless small émeutes of the 
provinces do fight, as the French have had good reason to 
acknowledge, exceedingly well. The only grave obstacle 
remaining to the formation of a serious and large 
army is the prevalence of corruption; and stealing from 
Chinese superiors when they mean that nothing should be 
stolen is very dangerous work. We see no reason why 
within the ten years which they themselves have allotted 
to the task the Chinese Government should not have a 
formidable army capable of defending Manchuria against 
Russia, and, @ fortiori, of defying any army which could 
be conveyed by sea by any European maritime Power. 
Germany, the greatest of fighting Powers, only just 
succeeded in crushing the Hereros, and China is further 
off than South Africa, It remains, of course, to be seen 
whether such an army, without traditions, would face a 
Eurepean force; but the doubt will not be so acute as 
it would have been before the crystallised opinion of 
Europe about the capacity of tho yellow races was 
cracked by the shock of the Russo-Japanese War. 

On the whole, the change, if it lasts, great as it will be, 
will, we think, be for the advantage of the world as well as 
of the Chinese. The latter gain by any strengthening of 
the central authority, which tends to make them a nation 
instead of a congeries of loosely connected provinces, as 
well as by the fact that, except in rare circumstances, 
such as have lately existed in Russia, the central authority 
dislikes corruption, as tending to intercept its own means, 
as well as impairing its own efficiency. As for the world, 
an independent China, strong for defence, will be far less 
an occasion of quarrelling than a China visibly rotting to 
death. Derelict Empires are nuisances to Empires still in 
movement, for they tempt every assailant, and interfere 
with every reasonable commercial plan. China has neither 
the desire nor the capacity to become a conquering Power, 
or even-a fighting Power, unless attacked at home; and 





once in possession of a strong army, she will not be 


attacked any more than America will, A vast expedition 
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intended to end in plunder could not pay. No doubt 
her populace, once assured of their country’s strength, 
might betray, as the “ Boxers” did a few years ago, 
and as the mob of Shanghai has done within the last 
few weeks, a disposition to be rid of foreigners altogether ; 
and there may be a difficult quarter of an hour 
over the Capitulations; but the stronger the State, 
the less it likes to see its own revenue destroyed and 
the prosperity of its subjects impaired by a cessation 
or _— of trade. The ports of China can still be 
controlled, or, if necessary, punished, by fleets ; and in the 
interior it is rather the weakness of the Government than 
its malignity which foreign visitors have to fear. The 
missionary question will doubtless remain difficult ; but 
we suspect a Foreign Secretary would much rather, when 
demanding redress for outrage, have to deal with a 
Government at Pekin able at once to chastise rioters 
than with one which, however insufferable the 
provocation, can always plead that the affair was local, 
and that it cannot keep local émeutiers in order. An 
independent China will occasionally be troublesome, that 
is certain; but an independeit China will be much less 
wortied by indiscreet though conscientious individuals, 
and could be more easily compelled to observe the pro- 
visions of treaties. We see no reason to believe that 


China, if released from perpetual pressure by the Powers, | 


will be less habitable by foreigners than before; while it 
certainly will be more accessible to diplomatists, and 
better comprehended by them. China has much to ask 
of other countries, and States which have much to ask, 
like individuals in the same circumstances, have a 
tendency to grow polite. At all events, and in the worst 
case, Europe is as strong as China; and when no single 
State can either bully or rob her any more, Europe, on 
just cause of grievance arising, will be compelled to act 


together, and therefore with moderation and disinterested- 


ness. Of the “ yellow peril,” in the sense of an invasion 
of Europe by Mongols, we do not believe one word. 





THE SURPRISES OF LEGISLATION. 


HEN the Aliens Act was under discussion in 
Parliament it was commonly said by the Opposition 

that it was merely a legislative farce. The Government 
had to redeem a promise, and to show that the obstruction 
which had defeated the Bill in one Session could not be 
repeated in the next. Consequently they had brought 
forward the measure a second time with its teeth drawn 
and its provisions stripped of their meaning. The results 
secured would be so wholly out of proportion to the labour 
spent on them that in its final form the Bill was hardly 
worth resisting. Whether this prediction will prove true 
as regards the declared object of the Act cannot yet be 
said. Probably the persistence and ingenuity of the race 
which supplies the largest number of immigrants will be 
found equal to the new demands which the law makes on 
them. But whatever may be the effect of the Act on the 
alien population, its effect as regards our own population 
is quite evident, highly inconvenient, and altogether unex- 
pected. The majorities which trooped in so punctually 
when the division-bell rang did not in the least intend to 
lessen either the pleasures or the profits of their own 
countrymen. ‘They did not, we may be sure, look forward 
to being pointed out in the coming elections as the men 
who have destroyed a large part of the cheap Continental 
traffic. Yet this is precisely what they have done. The 
Belgian State Railways have determined to give up 
booking third-class passengers to this country, and 
as a consequence of this the Great Eastern and the 
South-Eastern Companies will no longer issue third- 
class return tickets to Brussels. The action of the 
Belgian State Railways is easily explained. The third-class 
passengers hitherto conveyed to England by way of 
Ostend must in future have been detained at Dover for 
inspection by the Home Office officials. The rooms required 
for this purpose must have been provided at the cost of 
the Belgian State Railways, and they would also have had 
to send back free of charge the passengers declared to be 
undesirable. The aliens treated in this way would not be 
many,—some two hundred and fifty, it is calculated, in 
the year. But the expense of keeping up the necessary 


rooms would be the same whether the rejections were many 
or few, and the satisfaction of carrying passengers to Dover 





would be a good deal alloyed by the uncertainty how many 
of them would have to be taken back to Ostend for nothing. 
In order, therefore, to keep out these two hundred and 
fifty aliens, some twenty thousand ordinary third-class 
passengers—mostly English—will have to choose between 
paying a higher fare or staying at home. There will be 
no more cheap excursions from London to Ostend or from 
Ostend to London. What is the harm, it may be said, 
of this change? The English third-class traffic which 
used to go to Belgium will either go by a higher class, or 
will be diverted to some English seaside resort, and 
English hotel and lodging-house keepers will reap the benefit. 
But this consoling reflection leaves out of sight two perti- 
nent considerations. The first is that the seaside visit in 
England will give far less pleasure than the foreign excur- 
sion, and the money which it is assumed will be kept in the 
country will probably not do more than balance the money 
hitherto spent by the many German tourists who have 
been accustomed to come to London for their holiday. We 
do not imagine that the relations between England and 
Germany will be much affected by the cessation of this 
traffic, but in so far as there is any change in them it will 
not be for the better. Easy and frequent intercourse 
between Great Britain and the Continent does make to 
some extent for peace between ourselves and our neigh- 
bours. As the rank-and-file of two nations come to know 
more of one another, such influence as they exercise upon 
their Governments acts, however slightly, in the direction 
of fellowship and good feeling. This gain, such as it is, is 
to be interfered with, and a source of considerable pleasure 
to Englishmen stopped, in order to keep out two hundred 
and fifty undesirable aliens. 

We are not saying that the gain may not be well worth 
the price paid for it; the poiut we wish to make is quite 
different. That the Aliens Act would suppress the third- 
class traffic between England and Ostend and all the 
countries which Ostend serves was altogether unexpected. 
No such consequence was ever mentioned, so far as we 
remember, in Parliament. The opponents of the Bill 
dwelt on the possible inconvenience it might inflict on an 
alien who was not really undesirable, but it never occurred 
to them that it would inflict a very real inconvenience on 
their own countrymen. This is the mischief of purely 
experimental legislation. England has for years thrown 
open her doors to all comers. She has asked no questions 
as to nationality or means of subsistence. They have 
come in at their own will and pleasure, and supported 
themselves in any way that offered itself. It seemed a 
very simple matter to say to immigrants of this class: 
“You shall no longer come into the country unless you 
have some means of supporting yourselves after your 
arrival.” There was much difference of opinion as to what 
would be the result of this prohibition. In the opinion— 
at all events, the professed opinion—of some, it was to 
work a beneficent revolution in East London. Overcrowd- 
ing was to come to an end, sanitary legislation was to become 
self-acting, wages were to rise, work was to be plentiful,— 
in fact, a sort of third-class millennium was to be set up. 
To others it seemed as though the Act would leave matters 
precisely where it found them. The aliens would arrive as 
before, and some machinery would be invented by which a 
moderate sum of money would be continually passing 
between England and the Continent so as to give each 
alien in turn the minimum sum which he must possess to 
gain admittance, and at the same time to provide for its 
remittance to the country of his origin as soon as he 
reached London. But in these and the like pictures of 
the future only the alien played any part. Nobody 
dreamed that the Act would give annoyance, and very 
real annoyance, to a large number of our own people. So 
far as they were concerned, Parliament, as it turned out, 
was legislating in the dark, and the Act has been followed 
by the unlooked-for consequences that such legislation 
sometimes provokes. 

This aspect of the Aliens Act has a moral over and 
above its immediate application. If a measure so small 
in its scope has already borne such unexpected fruit, 
what might not follow upon a change of such magnitude 
as that contemplated by the Fiscal Reformer? Poli- 
ticians speak lightly of taxing all manufactured articles, 
of keeping out foreign goods, of forcing other nations 
to reduce their tariffs by the imposition of retaliatory 





duties, of recalling old industries to life by putting 
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an end to the competition which has destroyed them. 
Do they ever give a thought to the vastness and 
complexity of British trade, or to the possibility that 
their well-intentioned interference with the channels 
it has made for itself might have disastrous and 
far-reaching consequences which they can neither foresee 
nor guard against? There is something positively 
astonishing in their readiness to undo the work of the 
last sixty years—of the period, that is, which may be 
said to have seen the creation of our commercial system 
—and in their confident assumption that the conditions 
under which that system has grown up can be revolu- 
tionised, and yet no change follow excepi greater and more 
assured prosperity. But if all these expectations—even 
the most contradictory—were realised, if a new revenue 
were raised and old industries revived by the contem- 
poraneous admission and exclusion of foreign goods, 
dangers unlooked for and unthought of might still present 
themselves. Britain is not only a nation trading to all 
parts of the world; she is also a Great Power necessarily 
having relations with other Great Powers. Even as 
things are these relations occasionally become strained, 
whether by the unavoidable action of circumstances, 
or by the irritation which sometimes grows up, we 
hardly know how, between one nation and another. 
What might be the effect—or rather what might 
not be the effect—of the imposition of retaliatory 
duties in such conditions as these? Can we be sure 
that the moment England shows her fiscal teeth the 
obnoxious duty will at once be taken off? That is only one 
consequence among several. What if her new attitude 
should have a directly provocative effect, and the temporary 
resort to Protection, which was designed to secure the 
reality of Free-trade, should in the end bring us nothing 
but a huge addition to the War Debt? Even at the worst 
Free-trade can have no surprises like this in its keeping. 





THE HOME LIFE OF THE POOR. 

WO striking collections of essays on the subject of 
the poor lie before us,—‘ The Canker at the Heart,” 
by L. Cope Cornford (Richards, 3s. 6d. net), and “The 
Queen's Poor,” by M. Loane (Edward Arnold, 6s.) The 
latter, which we will deal with first, is the more illuminating 
work of the two. The writer really knows her subject. 
She is a district nurse; and if any one has a right to 
speak with authority on the subject of the poor, it is 
surely a district nurse. She sees them at home and she 
sees them in trouble. She comes in order to alleviate 
suffering. The obvious chject of her visit disarms suspicion, 
and in the great majority of cases she is received as a friend. 
If such a woman has the power to write down her experiences, 
they cannot but be instructive. Miss Loane, judging from 
her writing, is a woman of sense, sympathy, humour, 
and literary ability. As we read, it is impossible not to see 
that she is also an optimist, and impossible not to feel that 
that fact colours her evidence in some degree. She likes the 
poor too well not to cover up some of the faults for which 
poverty is responsible, and we now and then suspect her of 
arranging her literary shadows so that she may produce that 
twilight in which squalor is picturesque. But the very instinct 
which leads her to hide is the same that enables her to reveal. 
Miss Loane has worked, she tells us, “in every district of a 
large seaport town, in an inland town, and in what are con- 
sidered the worst parts of London.” All the same, she finds 
herself obliged to reply to those who question her about “the 
slums” :— I do not know exactly what is meant by a slum. I 
have seen collections of dwellings that seemed to me painfnlly 
poor and crowded, but they were homes to the people who 
lived in them. They even spoke of their comforts, and of not 
being able to get them anywhere except in their own houses; 

and they meant what they said in a literal way.” 

Of the relations between husband and wife among the poor 
—which lie, of course, at the foundation of home life—Miss 
Loane takes a cheerful view. They are as a rule, she thinks, 
very good friends. “ Few well-to-do people realise how much 
self-control and unselfishness are necessary before peaceful 
lives can be lived in crowded quarters,” she says, and tells the 
following story—one from the lips of a little girl—in illus- 
tration of her words. “ Mother's chest isn't never really bad 
except when dad smokes in the kitchen of an evening; but 
she won't say nothing about it to him, because it’s very hard if 














he can’t have a pipe in his own house, same as other men does. 

Sometimes it makes mother feel that queer she has to go to bed, 
and then dad says: ‘ Why, what's took you, mother? You've 
been rampaging round too much. Why don’t you let things 
be? I never take heed of nothing long as I get my meals, 
and the boys would rather be dirty.’ Dad's such a stupid he 
don’t never think it’s his smokin’ as done it, and he'll make her 
a cup of tea and carry it up to her, and then he tells me to 
make haste and grow, so’s she won't have so much work to do. 
It do annoy me! I don’t think I'll let my husband act so 
silly. But mother says you never know till you get them. 
He's the biggest baby of the lot.” The unselfishness is by no 
means al on the woman's side, however. Miss Loane tells of 
“men who for months at a stretch did all their own work, 
waited on a sick wife, and, with very little help from the 
neighbours, washed and dressed the children, and gave half 
Saturday and most of Sunday to house-cleaning.” Of course 
exceptions to the rule of good-fellowship are many and 
terrible. The saddest thing is that “the wives on whom 
all the blows and abuse fall are not the women who have 
deserved them, and might conceivably be restrained by thew,” 
—not those, she goes on to explain, who ill-treat their children 
and keep their houses like pigsties. “Kicks and oaths are 
kept for the dull, patient, timid, uncomplaining drudge, gener- 
ally a little—a very little—below the average in intellect.” 
No man in the lower classes resents his wife's superior educa- 
tion or ability—should she possess such superiority—but is 
simply proud of it. On the other hand, unbappiness often 
arises from her ignorance and incapacity to enter into her 
husband’s ambitions, especially where the man has “ raised 
himself.” We are told of a casein which a husband's very 
high wages depended largely on his knowledge of French and 
German, which he was expected to improve to the highest 
possible point. “Lessons of the advanced kind that he required, 
and which, to save time, had to be given in his own house, 
could not be obtained for less than four shillings an hour. At 
first the wife was immensely amused, and used to sit outside 
the little parlour door doubled up with laughter over the 
queer way of talking, but soon she wearied of this, and end- 
less reproacbes over the waste of money began and are still 
going on.” 

The children of the poor are, in Miss Loane’s experience, 
very kindly treated, and certainly their condition has greatly 
improved of late years. “I have often heard certain Acts of 
Parliament intended for the prevention of cruelty called ‘ The 
Children’s Charter’; but necessary as these Acts are, it would 
he a libel on the working classes to say that they affected the 
daily lives of more than a minority. To me the Children’s 
Charter is the Compulsory Education Act. It would be no 
exaggeration to say that it has nearly doubled the years of 
permitted childhood, and added incalculably to its interests and 
pleasures.” Many drunken men who ill-treat their wives spare 
their children. “ When father’s drunk he knocks mother about 
shameful, but he never hits us a lick,” is commonly said; and 
Miss Loane declares that she knows “scarcely a home sv 
poverty-stricken that every child in it cannot tell you its 
birthday, and does not expect some little gift, or at 
least some sign of favour or indulgence, on the anniver- 
sary.’ Here is a list given as typical of the birthday 
presents of a little girl of nine, one of twelve children: 
“a silver ‘thrup-ny,’ and a penny, and a half-penny, and 
a doll what is not dressed yet, and a piece of cake.” As to 
the moral training of the children of the working class, Miss 
Loane thinks it leaves a very great deal to be desired. The 
most common adjectives of praise and blame in use among 
mothers when describing the characters of their children are 
“do-syle” and “ biggotted,”"—ze., yielding and obstinate. 
“Cheek” and the destruction of clothing are the highest and 
most penal offences, and lying is but lightly regarded. 

A low standard of truth prevails also among the grown-up 
poor. Conversation is hampered by very little regard for 
accuracy. Miss Loane was told of one man, with surprise and 
admiration: “ Why there, I do believe that he might talk 
to you a whole evening and you'd never catch Lim ont 
in a lie.” The vocabulary of the poor has been greatly 
enlarged by the Board-school, and the pleasure they take 
in conversation is great and greatly on the increase. 
“ Nowhere are there such incessant talkers to be found as 
in the upper ranks of artisans and the non-commissioned 





officers of both services.” Long words are greatly delighted 
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in by women, and are not, of course, always used correctly. 
Speaking of the late Queen, a patient said solemnly: “I 
have always thought that she lived too much in solution.” 
One very significant fact in considering the condition of 
the poor is this: “Good old days” are not a tradition 
among them; “all old stories are of hardship.” We all, 
when we consider the poor, desire vaguely that they 
should go “back to the land”; but do we not greatly 
exaggerate the delights they enjoyed upon it? The fol- 
lowing account—which the present writer has heard amply 
corroborated by those who remember the times alluded to 
and are well acquainted with the East Anglian labourer— 
gives one pause :—“ ‘I married on 6s, a week,’ said an Essex 
labourer’s wife, born about 1818, ‘and when my husband got 
arise of 2s. we thought we was made. What did we eat? 
Well, potatoes was pretty cheap, but dear at any price by the 
time the year was well turned...... We grew a few vegetables, 
but we hadn’t much of a garden, nor time to see toit. The 
bread was dear, and made o’ sharps—same as what pigs gets 
Ah, to think of my husband in his first strength 
getting 6s. a week and a rent to pay, and me here, an old 
woman, getting 5s. and fire and light and house-room just for 
doing for the doctor's groom and keeping the place clean 
against any of his grandchildren sleeps here.’” 

How is it that Miss Loane’s pictures of poverty differ so 
considerably from those that have been lately offered to the 
public,—é.e., from the word-pictures which have recently been 
appearing in the newspapers? Take, for instance, such a 
book as “The Canker at the Heart.” Mr. Cope Cornford 
deals to a great extent with the homeless poor, of whom, 
of course, Miss Loane knows nothing. But he also deals with 
the poor who have homes, and when he does so he leaves upon 
the imagination of his reader an impression of unrelieved 
misery and squalor. “ Vast accretions of foul dwellings”; 
faces which show neither hope nor despair, pleasure nor any 
other emotion; half-starved, ill-clad children; and all the 
horrors which come of poverty and the vice which poverty 
breeds. Is there any truth in his descriptions? We fear 
there is a great deal; but they are impressionist pictures, and 
pictures, too, of first impressions. <A father, mother, and five 
children, one of whom is above school age, living, according 
to their own account, upon ten to twelve shillings a week, 
seven of which go on rent, is an unlikely story, though 
Mr. Cornford believes it. Nevertheless, it is impossible to 
walk about a poor district of London and deny that Mr. 
Cornford has been, on the whole, faithful to Nature. How 
is such conflicting evidence to be reconciled? Differences of 
temperament and conviction on the part of the writers may 
account for something, and no place strikes a visitor quite 
as it strikes an inhabitant. Imagine an educated man or 
woman who has led an entirely secluded life suddenly dropped 
into what is vaguely called London society, commissioned to 
write truly of what he sees with a view to exposure and reform. 
It is quite likely that the public would get a very ugly picture, 
and that that picture might do a great deal of good, though 
the writer might dwell too much on the scandals for which he 
came to look. On the other hand, it would be absurd to accept 
his view as either comprehensive or final, or of equal value 
with that of some one who had lived among those he had but 
seen. If an inhabitant of the society in which the pessimist 
was but a visitor wrote a book about his friends, he 
might write with too much sympathy, might be ignorant of 
certain corners; might, for instance, have no first-hand 
knowledge of the life or doings of those whom fate or fortune 
has placed within the “smart set,”’—just as Miss Loane 
has no knowledge of those whom ill-luck or dislike to labour 
has sunk into what we may call the slothful set. Still, the 
men and women who see from within know more than those 
who look from without, though it is always worth while to 
know “how it strikes a stranger.” To such of our readers as 
really desire to know how the poor live we would recommend 
both books. By the nurse they will be vastly entertained, 
and by the journalist they will be—perhaps wholesomely— 
depressed. 





THE VERSATILE GUEST. 
HE past two or three weeks must have brought home to 
many an otherwise well-satisfied person a sense of his 
own limitations. At no season so strongly as at Christmas 


and the New Year do the minor arts of life flourish. Without 








the minor arts country-house parties could not be suecessful; 
indeed, they would hardly be worthy of the name of parties. 
Time must be occupied somehow, and if it were not for shoot- 
ing, riding, golf, and other outdoor amusements by day, and 
dancing, music, billiards, and cards in the evening, would 
there be any justification for compelling numbers of differ- 
ently constituted persons to submit to each others’ society in 
the same house for days together? In an atmosphere of 
amusement the man who does not know how to amuse himself 
or his fellow-guests is to that extent a failure, and how many 
a man in such surroundings has not envied the past-master 
to whom none of the minor accomplishments of life is a 
difficulty. 

The brilliantly versatile man is a rarity, and it is no 
wonder that he should be so, considering the number and 
variety of accomplishments at which he is called to be adept. 
A week of an English country-house party gives him, indeed, 
an extremely wide opportunity. He may be offered a mount, 
and, besides possessing the ordinary accomplishment of a good 
seat, he will know how to ride another man’s horse, he will be 
properly turned out, and in the evening will be able to talk 
horses or hound-work with his host out of the knowledge of 
experience. He may be asked to shoot, and will show himself 
acquainted with shooting-men’s etiquette; he will take his 
place atthe covert-side, kill his birds cleanly and quietly, and 
tip the keeper the right amount at the end of the day. He 
will play a good enough game of golf to make it worth 
while for anybody, however expert, to play him a game on 
handicap terms; his billiards will be as good as his golf, and 
at pool or pyramids he will win or lose just enough, neither 
too much nor too little. He will be perfectly ready to take 
his part if somebody proposes an impromptu charade, or even 
if he has to join in one of those extremely awkward games 
necessitating an ability to compose rhymes or to write out 
lists of names at a moment’s notice, when many sensible 
persons’ faculties entirely desert them. Should the festivities 
include a hunt ball, or even a hastily got up evening party, 
dancing will present no difficulty to him; indeed, if there is 
any question raised as to the proper steps of some new kind 
of dance, his opinion will probably be asked. He will never 
hesitate to make a fourth in a bridge party; and though 
his play need not necessarily be brilliant, he will know 
a sufficient number of the leads and conventions of 
the game to be able to sit with some degree of comfort 
at the same table even with much better players. For 
many of these accomplishments custom will demand that 
he should be suitably dressed, and nothing, perhaps, shows 
the versatile man more versatile than his capacity to appear 
in exactly the right costume for the right occasion, It may 
not {have frozen for a dozen successive winters, but that 
will be no obstacle to his making his appearance with an 
excellently fitting pair of skates (probably fastened to boots 
kept solely for that especial purpose), and, beginning with a 
few careless turns on the outside edge, he will soon be executing 
rocking-tums with a sufficient lack of effort to excite the 
admiration of all. Nothing, in short, comes amiss to him; he 
has no dislikes and no disabilities. He never experiences the 
misery of the man who, though he may love to have a gun in 
his hands, knows that if he hits a driven partridge it will only 
be by accident, and who at the end of a drive meets the 
keeper’s question as to the number of the slain with ill- 
suppressed melancholy. He is never compelled to refuse a 
mount because he has no clothes with him, or because he 
knows that the groom will immediately detect his inexperience, 
even though with impassive politeness. How great the mental 
discomforts are which he avoids, indeed, only the unversatile 
man really knows. The unversatile man may be a first-rate 
shot, but it may also be sheer unhappiness to him to be com- 
pelled to sit down and make mistakes at a game of cards, to 
learn the complicated rules of which he may regard as so 
much pure waste of time. Or he may be an admirable horse- 
man, and yet feel utterly miserable when compelled to stand 
up to make the numbers even for a set of lancers. To have 
to join in a set of lancers against his will is, perhaps, the un- 
versatile man’s chiefest misery. To some men, and probably 
to all women, the performance of that dance may seem an 
amusing, and even an intellectual, occupation; to him the 
music is merely an accompaniment to a series of dreary 
manceuvres interspersed with meaningless bowings, scrapings, 
and twiddlings in odd corners. 
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One of the corollaries of great versatility, it might be 
argued with some show of reason, ought to be the capacity to 
earn the liking of every one with whom the versatile man 
comes in contact. He throws so wide a net that he surely 
must catch all; his sympathies are so various that he would 
seem to have something in common with almost every one. 
But does that really happen to be the case? On the contrary, 
it is probably true that the brilliant, versatile man is not 
generally a popular companion. He may, of course, com- 
mand the deep affections of those who know him best, but to 
the general run of men, contradictory as it may seem, he isa 
little unsympathetic. It is not that they dislike or distrust 
him, but it is difficult to feel really at home with him. The 
fact is that be does not dislike a sufficient number of things 
to make him sympathetic. Those whom he meets recognise 
almost instinctively that here is a man with whom they 
cannot discuss their own shortcomings or prejudices, because 
they will not be shared by him. It is related somewhere 
of the novelist Peacock that a friend once remarked of a 
guest who was to arrive in the evening that he was sure 
Peacock would get on very well with him, because he liked so 
many things which Peacock liked also. Peacock’s reply was: 
“That may be very well, but does he hate the things that I 
hate?” The truth is that, at all events for casual acquaint- 
ances, there are far readier and far stronger bonds of sym- 
pathy to be found in dislikes than in likes. As a general rule, 
most men dislike doing what they do badly, and to discover a 
companion who shares a dislike is often to find a friend who 
mildly gratifies self-conceit by admitting a lack of ability. 
The innate reticence of Englishmen does not permit them to 
gush with enthusiasm over anything for which they care 
greatly, but they are not so measured in their reserve when it 
comes to denouncing anything of which they disapprove. 
Probably, therefore, since knowledge is essential to friendship, 
and since one man cannot know another well until he has 
talked with him on many subjects, the discussion of common 
dislikes and disabilities may be the quickest and surest way 
to friendship. As distinct from the ordinary individual, 
however, the versatile man neither attracts nor looks for sym- 
pathy, just because he has no disabilities to confess; he may 
be a pattern of all the virtues and admirably good-tempered, 
but somewhere into the atmosphere in which he moves there 
creeps a little hardness. 

It is certainly not true that the man who does everything 
well does nothing extremely well; but is it easy to think of 
any man supremely distinguished in the great arts of life who 
was adept in all the minor arts? The most versatile of all 
English writers was, to be sure, so far an out-of-door sports- 
man as to get into trouble for poaching a deer; but then he 
was the exception to all rules. To humbler individuals, 
abashed at their inability to come up to this or that standard 
in the small accomplishments of life, it may be consoling to 
reflect that in their seeming incapacity there may lurk the 
germ of greatness. The versatile men have not the time to 
neglect every pursuit but one to achieve fame. After all, the 
Admirable Crichton left no more enduring monument behind 
him than to be known to every schoolboy as admirable. 





A WEST COUNTRY VILLAGE. 
T is the quaintest haphazard corner of the world, lying 
under the lee of a common, and just in sight of the 
great road running southwards. So sheltered is it that you 
may walk across the heath all ruffled with the breeze running 
before the morning sun, and descend suddenly upon the 
hamlet lying as still as enchantment under the rim of the 
high ground, with all its chimneys smoking straight upwards 
in the shadow. 

There is one street and a spur or two, and the main line of 
houses winds uphill towards the heath in a hook-line jointed 
like an ash-bough. The road was originally a wheel-track 
to a quarry, and one by one the cottages seem to have 
been planted down beside it, not straight with stiff civic 
propriety, but in the neighbourly disorder of a tribal village, 
—athwart, across, end-long, above and below each other, 
according as the original settler felt disposed to plant his 
dwelling, baving an eye always to his neighbour's well, his gable- 
end, or his clump of yew-trees. Yews abound in this windy 
place, not only in the churchyards, where they were planted, 
ancient charters say, to protect the church towers from the 





winds; but the hedges and gardens are full of them, and you 
never hear of beasts being poisoned through eating the 
twigs or berries. In the old days, when this land was a 
forest beloved by Plantagenet Kings, these same yews may 
have furnished bows for Royal huntsmen, and have served 
the old-time peasantry in their homely crafts, for yew is 
the best wood known for resisting damp and makes almost 
incorruptible axles and pins for mill-wheels and flood-gates. 

Here stands one cottage on the edge of a miniature 
precipice left from the old quarry, and some hundred years 
or so ago a newcomer thrust himself between it and the road, 
so that now you may take a devious course round other 
people’s yards to get at the elder settlement. Over the way 
and down the next steep twist of road another cottage stands 
at the base of athirty-foot crag, shadowed almost to its eaves 
by high rough edges of naked rock. The beautiful per- 
pendicular tower of our parish church was built of stone 
quarried from this hole, and some thrifty quarrier built a 
cottage of the remnants on the spot to save hauling, The 
houses are all washed white, yellow, or pink—sometimes both, 
for the red soil seems to have bred a sense of colour in the 
inhabitants—and the roofs are red-tiled; but as you look up 
the steep street to the barren heath above, there is a 
curiously Northern air about its bleakness, and this quality 
is heightened by the long walls of loose grey stones that 
replace hedges in that windy part. 

This hamlet is an offshoot of the mother-parish of W—, 
and to see the latter you must go up on the common and 
look down to where the valley parts right and left towards 
the distant cities of Bath and Bristol. From the far-off dim 
hollow of the former city we look for bad weather to roll up. 
There lies the mother-village below you, brooded over by its 
great tower, in the track hollowed long ago by forgotten 
glaciers, and still keeping memorials of ancient drift, and 
the relics of an unremembered worship in a great Druid- 
circle standing among  water-meadows, regarded with 
superstitious reverence by the country folk. They say the 
stones are a wedding-party who, dancing on into Sunday 
morning, were turned to stone by a strange dark man who 
came at midnight to play for them. 

Further along the high ground you may see rising out of 
the distant Channel two little islands that were there before 
the limestone hill you stand on had become part of the sea- 
bottom, These two, with a mainland bill hard by and the 
Tor that rose above the Island of Avalon when King Arthur 
was borne thither by the three Queens, are survivals of the 
ancient world that have passed into the commonplace of 
modern life, bones as it were of some primeval monster, 
become familiar through use and wont, but always reminding 
you of your ghostly inheritance in the earth’s immeasurable 
antiquity. There is no strangeness so subtle as the strange- 
ness of familiar things. In the valley just below there is a 
field where our miners once on a time, quarrying for strontia, 
laid bare a vast number of human bones and bullets, They got 
the strontia, and not knowing what to do with the bone:»s 
covered them up again and left them there. There they lie 
still, and the smooth face of the meadow is like a sphinx 
brooding on the wisdom of things that shall never be told, 
We have no record of a battle here. 

The soil of this countryside is of a wonderful red colour 
that diffuses itself in strange shades of crimson, purple, and 
blood-red. A ploughed field after rain, or in the sunset, bas 
a curious tone, almost menacing, in its colour. One meadow 
here is called the Bloody Field, perhaps because in certain 
lights it is the colour of blood, or perhaps the name is the 
only memory left 

“ Of old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago ”— 
like the nameless bones lying beneath that fair green meadow. 
The bones of the old world are near the top here, our soil is 
thin, and when we quarry for the iron ore the red earth 
is cast up in heaps and drifts that gleam conspicuous from 
far amid the pastures and grass-lands. The “redding” 
works where the ore is refined into paint and powder lie 
down in the valley on a little stream running by an ancient 
mill that must have been there in Raleigh’s days, and looks 
as if he might walk out of it while you watch. All around the 
works, walls, paths, and fences are subdued to one prevailing 
red; even the trees get a tinge of it, and the water is deep 
with it. Look down on the reddings from the hilltop in the 
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sunset, and all the place shines like burnished copper. And 
if you go inside the grinding-house, where the huge wet mill- 
stones grind incessantly upon the ore, and the air is fall of 
moisture and infinitesimal red particles, and the light slants 
down from a red-stained window on the men heaving and 
lifting, all of the same deep colour, clothes and boots and 
faces, it is a wonderful sight. For in the wet, Juminous air 
the place looks like a workshop of gnomes or hill-spirits out 
of some old Norse legend, and the sense of redness gets into 
your eyes and brain, and the fair, peaceful hues of Nature 
seem swallowed by this dominating mighty colour that has a 
threat in it, so that when you get out in the fields again you 
rejoice to feel the earth green under heaven. Or see the 
miners crossing the fields on their way home, and you could 
almost fancy them strange threatening messengers from 
another world, so intense is the uniform redness of them in 
the sunset glow. 

Most of our village-men are miners, and the rest farmers 
and labourers, with a few who work at the old necessary 
trades,—none of your modern fancies! Wonderful ploughmen 
they are; it appears to be a race-instinct that goes in certain 
families, notably one, a brood of silent men with flat tops to 
their heads and very bright eyes, significant of the consump- 
tion that is so common amongst this inbred race. These 
brothers and their father will take the prize from any one in 
England, and there are others who nearly rival them. A 
beautiful sight these ploughing matches are; to see one you 
would think the world was a few hundred years younger, and 
you had slid back into the days when W was given by the 
Conqueror to a Norman Bishop, and the villeins ploughed 
and sheared sheep for the monks as they do now for their own 
little holdings. 

The old manners and the ancient superstitions have hardly 
departed from us who live in this primitive country safe from 
all but the back-wash of progress. We are intolerant of 
strangers, and we have more than a covert regard for 
witchcraft. Nothing will persuade the squire’s gardener 
that the cows were not overlooked when they fell ill last 
autumn through drinking too much cold water. And one of 
the miners vows that old Mother Church cast the “ evil eye ” 
on him years ago, and never has he been his own man since. 
It is little more than half-a-century since W was thought 
hardly a safe place for travellers, and if a “foreign” youth 
should present himself there with intent to court a W 











maiden, the native population would instantly set on and | 


stone him. Education and the railroad have done much to 


soften our manners, but deep down below the surface the old | 
prejudices and the ancient superstitions are lurking still, as if | 
they only waited the pick of the miner—circumstance—to lay | 


them bare like the bones in that fair meadow, a grim witness 


to the foundation of fierceness and ignorance that lies hidden | 


in the character of a primitive people to whom ten centuries 
of the world’s progress are little more than the beginning of 
a tale forgotten in the telling. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


FUNDAMENTAL CHRISTIANITY AND THE 
EDUCATION QUESTION. 
(To Tag EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—I do not propose to criticise Canon Beeching’s letter in 
your last issue further than to say—what he himself is, I am 
sure, well aware of-—that to pick out certain doctrines 
from a theological system and label them “fundamental 
Christianity ” has an inevitable tendency to make the other 
elements of that system seem unimportant. I only wish to 
remind him that his proposal is identical with that which was 
vainly pressed upon the London School Board in the early 
“nineties.” It was then thought by many Churchmen that 
if the Board could be induced to sanction a form of religious 
teaching which should embrace the doctrines common to the 
Church of England and to “orthodox” Nonconformists, it 
would be a very great improvement on the colourless unde- 
nominationalism which is all that need be given—I do not 
say all that 7s given—under the Cowper-Temple Clause. I 
took an active part in the controversy—one has at times to 
fight for what one only hal? likes against something which 
one wholly dislikes—and I well remember the violent hostility 














which the proposal provoked. Because its chief author 
happened to be a High Churchman, it was described as an 
attempt to introduce disguised Popery into Board-schools, 
and respectable Evangelical clergymen, whose ideas of cere- 
monial had never soared above a black stole, found them- 
selves denoanced as Ritualists. This kind of opposition might 
probably have been overcome. What proved impossible to 
overcome was the determination of the Nonconformist leaders 
not to introduce dogmatic teaching in any shape into Board- 
schools, or to take any steps to ascertain which of the Board- 
school teachers were qualified to give such teaching. I greatly 
doubt whether on these two points the Nonconformist attitude 
has undergone any change. 

In your article on the same subject you ask: “ Cannot such 
a system be adopted by the State, except as regards the Roman 
Catholics, the Jews, and the extreme High Churchmen?” 
Would not the State have to provide for a body of opinion far 
larger probably than all three put together,—that which is 
loosely called Unitarian? Is the system adopted by the 
State to include the doctrine of the true Godhead of Jesus 
Christ ? If it does not, it will not be fundamental Christianity 
as understood by the Church of England and by “ orthodox” 
Nonconformists. If it does, the exceptions will, I fear, cover 
more ground than the rule.—I am, Sir, &c., 

D. C. Latupury. 

[Need we despair because a particular attempt failed ? 
Why should not a new effort made under new conditions be 
successful >—Ep. Spectator. ] 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—It was, I believe, the present Minister of Education who 
uttered the pregnant formula: “It is the Mass that differs.” 
Your article in last week’s Spectator excludes from the possible 
adherents to a general national system of education Roman 
Catholics and extreme High Churchmen; I omit Jews, who 
cannot be expected to accept anything on Christian lines. The 
root of the whole matter is the position of the priest? Is he 
plain presbyter, as the name implies, or is he sacerdos? Inthe 
eyes of His countrymen, and of His Disciples, our Lord was a 
prophet, the prophet of Nazareth in Galilee. He came in the 
spirit and power of the ancient prophets, with the same message 
of righteousness, the same scathing denunciation of cruelty 
and fraud, oppression and tyranny, the same promise of 
forgiveness in case of true repentance. He took up the burden 
of the first chapter of Isaiah, which contains the essence of 
| true religion. In none but a figurative sense can He be called 
priest, and the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews is careful 
to point out that only in such a sense can He be called the 
successor of Melchizedek. The Aaronic priesthood is to pass 
away. Its members, His contemporaries, joined the Scribes 
and Pharisees in condemning Him to death. They have no 
sympathy with Him, they regard His teaching as revolutionary. 
There could be no truce with Him. He taught with authority, 
and people hung on His words. Teaching was His main 
occupation during His ministry in the Synagogues while He 
was allowed, and afterwards in the Temple Courts, which He 
used for that purpose, and the abuse of which he sharply 
rebuked, Teaching, then, is the main function of the ministers of 
religion, and it should be modelled on the teaching of Christ. If 
the English nation is sincerely religious and sincerely Christian, 
the only form of public teaching of which they will approve 
must be based on that of Christ Himself. What He did not 
| distinctly approve may be held of faith by individual 
| Christians, but must not be made a test of true Christianity, 
George Herbert has a stanza on Divinity :— 
“ Love God, and love your neighbour. Watch and pray. 
Do as you would be done unto. 
O dark instructions: ever as dark as day. 
Who can these Gordian knots undo?” 

Could we be content with these simple duties, and believe that 
in the performance of them is the whole duty of ‘man, and 
that they are the proper subject of Christian teaching? The 
subtleties of Greek philosophy, the Roman technicology, have 
no place in the simplicities of faith. A faith which teaches 
that the Spirit of God is bound by material restrictions, and 
does not breathe when He wills, is not in accordance with the 
mind of Christ. The extreme High Churchmen are zealous, 
earnest, and convinced; but they will only work mischief if 
they push their teneté to a logical conclusion, and make a 
yoke for our necks which neither our fathers nor we are able 
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tobear. If they cannot come in, let them not hinder the work 
of pacification.—I am, Sir, &c., I@notTvus. 


[To Tuk EDITOR oF Tue “SPRCTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Referring to Canon Beeching’s letter, and your valuable 
article thereon, in last week's Spectator, it may not be out of 
place to put on record the impressions received in visits to 
two parts of the Empire which illustrate the extremes of 
opinion, and the practical working out of the different 
systems. In the Australasian Colonies I found that the 
mutual jealousies of Christian teachers had accomplished the 
result that all religious knowledge is excluded from the State 
schools. There class-books have to be written accordingly; 
and these might afford some useful, if startling, grounds for 
reflection to our home advocates of purely secular instruction. 
Of course, the whole of that wonderful store of literature 
known as the Bible is a closed book. I desire to confine 
myself to what I observed of the results on the intellectual 
development of the people thus educated. I can only describe 
it as a “lop-sided” growth. It is difficult for any one who has 
not come into contact with such conditions to imagine the 
difficulty of carrying on intelligent and intimate con- 
versation with men and women to whom an illustration 
from familiar Biblical history, or an unconscious quota- 
tion from the noble words of Scripture, conveyed no 
idea whatever. I never realised before how much of our 
mental training, and even of our daily language, comes 
from this source. An intelligent man totally ignorant of 
Shakespeare and Dickens would seem to have an imperfectly 
furnished mind, but this gives little idea of the hiatus left 
(even intellectually) when all religious knowledge is excluded. 
Some years later I visited Jamaica, and though my stay there 
was not long, I came into contact with many who are interested 
in education, from the Archbishop downwards, and I made 
careful observation of all classes of people whom I met. No 
one can deny that the material is vastly less hopeful to deal 
with than the bright-minded Anglo-Saxons of Australasia; 
but I was convinced that in Jamaica they were advancing, 
whereas in Australasia (I write it with sorrow) they seemed to 
me to be going back. I have just received from the Archbishop 
the latest Report on Elementary Education in Jamaica, and 
I could wish that this pamphlet were in the hands of all 
interested in the subject. I conclude by quoting from it the 
words of a Nonconformist minister, who was at first opposed 
to the idea of the New Catechism:—‘“I think it is far better 
that in this friendly way representatives of various bodies of 
Christians should have met and tried to understand each 
other’s views, and have produced a document acceptable to all 
as a basis of co-operation, than that the question should have 
been shelved until it is forced upon us in the battlefield of 
sectarian strife and acrimonious debate.”"—I am, Sir, &c., 

Evior Howarp. 


(To Tue Epiror or Tur “Sercraron.”] 

Srr,—The two suggestive letters in your last issue, together 
with your leading article, go a long way towards a satisfactory 
solution of the education difficulty. They appear to acknow- 
ledge three principles that will be readily conceded by all 
fair-minded men:—(1) Equitable treatment of all existing 
trusts; (2) the fundamental principles of Christianity as 
revealed in Holy Scripture to be taught in all schools; 
(3) provision for supplementing this by distinctive denomina- 
tional teaching in all cases where such definite teaching is 
desired by the parents. With regard to (1), only those who 
have had practical work to do in connection with the building 
and enlargement of denominational schools know the amount 
of self-denying effort that has been made during the last 
twenty years to bring up Voluntary schools to the ever-rising 
standard required by the public authorities. It is reassuring 
to know that the new Government are fully aware of these 
sacrifices. The difficult problem of securing really satisfactory 
religious teaching in all schools can only be solved by the 
State ensuring that some teaching in Holy Scripture shall be 
given in all schools (subject, of course, to the Conscience 
Clause), and ab the same time providing the safety-valve of 
supplementary or alternative doctrinal teaching. Such 
alternative teaching might be given either by members of the 
teaching staff or by the clergy; but all expenses should be 
defrayed, as Dr. Hodgkin suggests, from voluntary sources.— 
IT am, Sir, &c., H. LoNsDALE. 


(To THe EpIToR or THE “ SpECTATOR."] 
Srr,—Allow me to point an obvious answer to your objections 
in last week’s Spectator to letting the children be taught the 


religion their parents wish them to learn. (1) If the parents 
are indifferent on the matter, then let the Cowper-Temple 
faith be taught to such, or let some such theological amalgam 
as Canon Beeching suggests be given them. (2) Free-trade 
in denominationalism under proper rules as to time, &c., is 
the only sound principle; and if the denominations wax cold 
after a time, and get slack in using their opportunities of 
imparting religious instruction, surely the ery of “ Church 
Teaching for Church Children” is one of the hollowest of 
shams. If the clergy or Church teachers do get indifferent or 
slack after the first year or two of freedom to teach Church 
children in all schools—Council as well as Voluntary schools— 
then all I can say is that we shall richly deserve to lose the right 
which has not been used. If the ery “Church Teaching for 
Church Children” is only for platform or electioneering use, then 
it is a hollow one. Many of the clergy take no pains to teach, 
or try to teach, the children in their primary or second-grade 
schools. School teaching by the clerical staff of a parish is a 
most important part of ministerial work; and it is to not a 
few of us older men a matter of grave regret that the Bishops 
do not insist upon attention being given by the clergy, senior 
and junior, to religious teaching in schools. It should be as 
much made of to the younger clergy and deacons as clubs and 
social activities, and should form a part of the training of 
young candidates for the ministry. You doubt if the clergy 
“have time for taking classes” in the religious instruction 
hours. Then let them make time. The care for religious 
training of our children is worth far more than some otber 
outlets for clerical energies.—I am, Sir, &c., 
L. R. WuHicHam. 
Testend Vicarage, Hants. 


(To tae Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.”] 


Srr,—I have read with great thankfulness the article under 
the above title in your issue of December 30th, “ Fundamental 
Christianity” given by the school staff, and supplemented by 
denominational teaching on one day in each week, by the 
school staff where practicable, or, where necessary, by other 
representatives of the various denominations, is a solution 
which seems feasible and desirable to many with whom I have 
discussed it, and I hope that the publicity given to it in your 
influential paper may cause it to be widely and seriously con- 
sidered. One great advantage of the “ denominational day” 
is not shown in your article,—namely, that it will connect each 
child with a religious body. “Fundamental Christianity,” 
however “living” it may be, would, if without the denomi- 
national day, leave numbers of children in large towns in 
ignorance of the fact that they belong to any religious body, 
with the probable result that for very many of them religious 
instruction and religious influence will cease with their*school- 
days. To bring all children in elementary schools into touch 
with some religious denomination is a great gain to set against 
the loss of purely denominational schools, which provide for a 
portion of the children only.—I am, Sir, &c., 
FLORENCE LONGRIDGE. 

Cheltenham. 


[To tue Eprror or tur “ Srectator.”] 
Srr,—May I enter an emphatic protest against one ex- 
pression in your otherwise admirable article, “ Fundamental 
Christianity,” in last week's Spectator? You say the clergy 
have not time for the work of teaching. Bishop Creighton 
would have replied that they have all the time there is, 
and would have told them to put first things first. What are 
we ordained for? “Give faithful diligence...... that 
thou mayst teach” are the words of the Ordinal ; anda teaching 
clergy, fitting themselves by study to become “efficient teachers 
and able to handle large classes of boys and girls,” and going 
themselves into the schools to teach, would even yet solve the 
difficulty —I am, Sir, &c., 

Gro. BLapon. 
Higher Walton Vicarage, Preston. 


[We are delighted with the spirit of Mr. Bladon’s remarks. 
Our view was based on expressions of opinion we have often 
heard from clergymen. Should it prove to be incorrect, none 





The Vicarage, Corbridge-on- Tyne. 


will be more pleased than we.—Eb. Spectator.) 
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[To THR EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I have read with much interest your article on “ Funda- 
mental Christianity and the Education Question” in last 
‘week’s Spectator. You refer to the immense number of lay- 
men who share with you the desire to preserve the elementary 
schools from the curse of secularisation. No doubt there is a 
great difficulty in providing a course of instruction which 
will satisfy the various denominations; but denominational 
religious teaching is the solution of the problem. 


You mention two objections to this:—(1) Careless parents 
“would not take the trouble to declare what type of religious 
education was to be given to their children.” It is generally 
clearly understood what religious denomination the children who 
attend the schools belong to, and they should receive that 
instruction which is in accordance with the religion their parents 
profess. (2) “The access of representatives of the various 
denominations” might be successful for a time, but “when the 
first enthusiasm had died out the difficulties of getting voluntary 
assistance would be found to be very great, and...... the 
denominational system would break down.” 

Now my object in writing this letter is to prove that from 
actual experience this difficulty is by no means insuperable. For 
the space of nine years I took my share in giving religious 
instruction at the schools of two of the Marine Divisions. This 
was the plan adopted. On three days in the week, when religious 
instruction was the first lesson, the accredited ministers of the 
various religious denominations were invited to teach their 
ehildren; thus the representatives of the Church of England, 
the Roman Catholics, and the Wesleyans were instructed at the 
same hour. In my own experience, and in that also of other 
naval chaplains, no difficulty has occurred in the carrying out of 
this very simple method. The parents were perfectly satisfied ; 
the ground of complaint as to any undue influence on the part of 
the Church of England clergyman was entirely removed. 

Why should not this method be applied to all our schools in the 
future? I can anticipate two difficulties which may be raised 
against its adoption:—(1) “In the small country villages the 
Nonconformist teachers could not be obtained.” Where this 
difficulty occurs a Free Church Catechism drawn up by mutual 
agreement could be taught by a lay teacher. (2) “ Even in the 
town the ministers of various denominations would find it a 
difficult matter to give regular religious instruction.” Those who 
are really interested in the moral welfare of the people should be 
ready to make some sacrifice in order to train the young. For 
this purpose teachers who have a special aptitude might be trained 
and set apart for giving religious instruction in our schools, in 
order to relieve from this duty those of the clergy who are 
overworked. 

At a time when such great issues are at stake, and the future 
welfare of our young is endangered by the suppression of all 
religious teaching, it behoves us all to pray to God to give those 
who are in authority a right judgment in all things; to bestir 
ourselves and to join with you in declaring our intention “to 
fight against secularisation with all our power.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., C. E. Yorr, 
Chaplain R.N., Retired. 

{If the clergy of all denominations would approach the 
subject in the spirit displayed by Mr. York and the other 
clergymen who have written to us this week, the religious 
education difficulty would soon cease to be a difficulty, and we 
should run no risk of secularisation Ep. Spectator. } 





THE EDUCATION DIFFICULTY: A SUGGESTED 
SOLUTION. 


(To tae Eprror or tae “Spectaror.”] 


Sir,—In a previous letter I suggested that the education 
difficulty might be solved by dividing the Education-rate 
proportionally to the time at present occupied in secular and 
religious teaching respectively, making the part devoted to 
the former object alone compulsory, and leaving both the 
payment of the rate for religious teaching, and the attendance 
of the child at the school while such teaching is going forward, 
entirely voluntary. 


Does any advocate for religious education object that this is 
virtually to abandon his position altogether, and to hand over 
the whole teaching of the children to the hands of secularists 
and agnostics? I would ask such an objector to consider that 
the believers in the benefits of Christian training, of whom I am 
one, are only remitted to the same position which we occupied 
sixty years ago. All payment for religious education, or for any 
kind of education, was then voluntary ; the National schools and 
the British schools were entirely supported by voluntary con- 
tributions; and the attendance of the child at the half-hour of 
religious instruction, or at any portion of the school curriculum, 
was entirely voluntary on the part of the child itself, or rather 
of its parents. Since then, the State, for its own purposes, 


because it could not afford to let the masses of its citizens 
grow up in ignorance, has introduced the Education-rate collector 
and the school attendance officer. Let it keep these and apply them 
to its own legitimate purposes, the imparting of secular knowledge 








to the children. We who want to see them also brought up 
as believers in the Christian Revelation, and as members of 
one of the Christian Churches, are not worse off than we were in 
1840 because we are not allowed to use these new-fangled instru- 
ments for the fulfilment of our desires. No! we are far better 
off, because we have a far lighter burden to carry. Then, the 
champion of the Educational Scheme of Bell or Lancaster who 
wished to see the children taught the Church Catechism or well 
drilled in lessons from the Bible, had to bear the whole weight 
of the cost of secular teaching likewise. Now, that is taken off 
his shoulders, and where in 1840 he would have had to pay £120, 
now he need only pay £10. 


Now for a few words as to the practical working out of the 
scheme. As I have said, if no response is made to the application 
of the collector for the voluntary religious education rate, cadit 
quaestio. The parishioners must be taken to have signified their 
desire that education shall be purely secular, and though we may 
think them to be mistaken, they must have their way. This, 
however, I believe is not likely often to happen. Far more 
frequently there will be a partial response, to the extent perhaps 
of one-half or two-thirds. This raises a more difficult question ; 
but I think the right course would be for the State to say :—“ If 
you care enough for religious education to supplement the 
deficiency of subscriptions, and make up the sum among your- 
selves to the required twelfth of the whole Education-rate, we 
will hand over the religious instruction of the children to such 
teachers as you may appoint.” 


In parishes or districts which are all of one colour religiously 
the course taken would be simple enough. In the Jewish 
districts instruction might be given by a Rabbi; in Roman 
Catholic districts by a priest; in country parishes where Non- 
conformity was unknown by the Anglican clergyman; but even 
here, and in all cases, the religious teaching would have to be 
given, not in school-time properly so called, but half-an-hour 
before that time began; and the names would not be called or the 
register marked till the door had closed on the departing clergyman. 
In this last imagined case of the purely Anglican parish, ought 
the restriction now imposed by the Cowper-Temple Clause on the 
use of the Church Catechism still to continue in foree? Under 
the new system [ do not think that restriction ought to continue. 
Personally, I find in the Church Catechism, with all its admitted 
excellences, much that I cannot agree with. But the devout 
Churchman has a perfect right to say: “ Why is my liberty 
judged by another man’s conscience?” The Catechism is an old 
and venerable document; millions of English children have 
learned from it their duties towards God and man, and, we cannot 
doubt, have profited by the learning. In the case which I have 
supposed, where the parish is practically of one accord in wishing 
that it should be used, and where no one need pay a sixpence 
towards the remuneration of the teacher who uses it, I cannot see 
why it should be excluded from the school. 


In a great number of cases, however, the parish or district 
will not be all of one way of thinking in religious matters. 
There will be Churchmen and Dissenters, possibly an admix- 
ture of Roman Catholics; it may be, a few Agnostics, but 
they, I presume, would simply refuse payment of the voluntary 
rate and stand outside of the organisation altogether. The 
rest, whom I would call the Voluntary Subscribers, would 
have to meet together and settle among themselves the 
mode, or the various modes, in which the religious instruction 
should be given,—here by the clergyman and a Nonconformist 
minister in different rooms; here by the master to one set 
of children, and by one of his staff to another set; here, by 
common consent, with the use of the Church Catechism; here 
with the Bible only. There would be infinite elasticity in the 
machinery, and an infinite variety in the results of its working. 
But I cannot help thinking that the very fact of the voluntary 
nature of the payments, and of Churchmen and Dissenters 
meeting round a table to decide how the common fund should be 
administered, would in most cases tend towards religious peace, 
and lead the members of the various Churches to dwell more on 
their points of agreement than on their points of difference. I 
speak not altogether without experience. For fifteen years the 
High Church vicar of the parish in which I lived worked with 
me, a Quaker, as joint-managers of our little village school. The 
schoolmistress, chosen with his full concurrence, was a Non- 
conformist. We never had the faintest whisper of controversy 
on religious subjects or any other during our whole adminis- 
tration of the school. 


—I am, Sir, &e., Tos. HopeKIN. 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION—THE GERMAN 
SYSTEM. 


[To tae Eprror or tur “Spectator.” | 


Srr,—Why does the Government not ask this country to 
adopt, respecting religious instruction in public schools, the 
principle which has been adopted by Germany,—the principle 
that the parent has the right, and that it is to the interest of 
the whole community that he shall exercise the right, of 
deciding what kind of religious instruction his child shall 
receive in school ? 

Is it because the branches of the Christian Church in England 
are less willing than the branches of that Church in Germany to 
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do unto others as they would be done by? Or isit because English 
Liberals are less willing than German Liberals to allow all 
citizens the fullest possible liberty that can be granted without 
injury to the community? Or is the reason simply that the 
Government does not know that Germany has adopted that sound 
and simple principle, and has obtained from it far better results 
than we have obtained in our system? AsTit is certain that few 
English people know how Germany deals with the subject of 
religious instruction, and as the German system is the only one 
from which the best educational results can be obtained, perhaps 
you will let me give a short description of it. 


The best German Christian thinkers on education are con- 
vinced that religious and so-called “secular” instruction cannot 
be separated without injury to both; that it is impossible to give 
the same kind of religious instruction with advantage to children 
of faiths which differ so much from each other as do those of 
the Jew, the Roman Catholic, and the Protestant; and that it is 
also impossible to teach such subjects as history and geography 
in the best way to children of widely differing faiths. This last- 
named point is of great importance to us, because the system 
which we establish for elementary schools will have also to be 
applied to a rapidly increasing number of secondary schools. Are 
we in these schools to teach Christian children that Jesus was 
what Jews believe him to be, or Jews that he is what Christians 
believe? And are we to teach Protestant children that Luther was 
what Roman Catholics think him, or Roman Catholic children 
that he was what Protestants think him? Or are we to resolve 
that public schools are to be schools in which instruction respecting 
the most important events in history and the most interesting 
places on earth cannot be given. The Germans have resolved that 
their public schools shall be schools in which teachers can teach 
that which they believe to be true. If in any German place there 
are enough Jewish, Roman Catholic, and Protestant children to 
fill, or nearly fill, three schools—each large enough to do good 
work—a school for each denomination is provided, each with 
teachers of one denomination ; and all the ratepayers pay towards 
the cost of the three schools. If tliere are not enough children 
to fill three or two schools of adequate size, one school receives 
children of two faiths, the head-master being chosen from the 
members of the Church to which the majority of the parents of 
the children belong, and the second teacher from among 
members of the other Church. This last-described kind of 
school, called a Simultanschule, is regarded in most parts 
of Germany as a temporary expedient to be used only till 
there are enough children of the two Churches to fill two 
schools. In the schools of Nassau, from the year 1817 to 1846, 
both Roman Catholic and Protestant children were educated 
together, and teachers of both faiths were appointed indifferently ; 
but this system, as well as that of the Simultanschule, was much 
disliked by Roman Catholics; and now in the schools in Nassau 
religious instruction is given separately to the children of different 
faiths. No German ratepayer is called upon to pay more towards 
the support of a school than his neighbours because of his faith, 
as Jews, Roman Catholics, and Anglicans are compelled to do 
here, if they desire the advantage which Germans get, of having 
their children taught their own faith in school. 

How is it we never hear from leading Liberals or Protestants 
such words as the following which I quote from Dr. Rein, of Jena, 
who distrusts Roman Catholicism and sacerdotalism as strongly 
as Mr. Lloyd-George or Mr. Birrell?—“In Germany the Liberal 
parties, regarding the school as a political and not an ecclesi- 
astical institution, have hitherto striven for a separation of the 
school from the Church, and have been in favour of the Simultan- 
schule, which entrusts religious instruction to the clergy of the 
two Churches. And many teachers, because they know well how 
mischievous the dogmatic system of instruction is for young 
minds, adopted the view of the Liberals. But of late years a 
complete change of conviction has taken place, and it has been 
seen that to force one kind of school on all members of the com- 
munity is directly opposed to the spirit of Liberalism.” Another 
well-known Liberal writer, Dr. Thraendorf, says that “ if the State, 
because it is not of any religion, will not allow children to be of 
any religion so long as they are in school, it adopts the old 
tyrannical principle of cujus regio ejus religio, and falls far below 
the moral level of Frederick the Great, who said:—‘It is 
oppression if we deprive fathers of freedom to educate their 
children as they wish ; it is oppression if we send children into a 
school of natural religion when their fathers desire that they 
shall become Catholics like themselves,’ ” 

If we adopted this really Liberal German system we should gain 
much which is very desirable, and we should lose little or nothing 
which is worth having. The community as a whole has the 
strongest possible reason to desire that all forms of religious 
organisation should be made stronger; and it would gain that. 
And it has the strongest possible reason to desire that children 
shall not receive all their religious training from clerics, who find 
it far more difficult than do laymen to throw off the dead parts of 

inherited faiths; and this, too, it would gain. At present our 


system is dominated by the power of the purse. It is on this 
power that members of the Church of England rely when they 
maintain that, because they have paid for school buildings in 
villages where most of the inhabitants are Dissenters, they have 
the right to prevent the giving in the school of any religious 
instruction but that of their Church and to restrict the appoint- 
ments to head-teacherships to members of that Church. And it 
is on the power of the purse that the “ passive resister” relies. 
The adoption of the German system would at once put an end to 
all the real grievances of Nonconformists. In Wales, for example, 
wherever there ara more Nonconformist than Anglican children 
in a school, there the head-mastership would have to be 
thrown open to Nonconformists, and the kind of religious 
instruction preferred by Nonconformists would have to be 
provided for the Nonconformist children. So, too, it would be in 
many English schools. And as the adoption of the principle that 
it is the parent who has to decide would ensure fair treatment of 
all religions, all rate-aided schools might safely be placed under 
complete public control. 

In pleading for fair treatment for Jewish, Roman Catholic, and 
Anglican parents, I am not seeking any sort of teaching which I 
myself desire. I believe that the simpler and more Biblical 
religious instruction is, the better it is for the child. But I have 
not the belief so common among Nonconformists that that which 
I desire for my own children ought to be forced on other people’s 
children, And I am convinced that if Protestants and Liberals 
would but show, by acting justly towards denominationalists, 
that they have a real hold on the principles of real Christianity 
and real Liberalism, they would do far more to gain influence for 
their religious and political convictions than they can do by 
forcibly banishing denominational religious instruction from 
schools, That course would probably soon lead those who enter 
on it to Canossa. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
Swanscoe Park, near Macclesfield. 


T. C. HorsFrat. 





THE WATER-SUPPLY OF ENGLAND. 
[To THs EDITOR OF THB “SPECTATOR.”]} 

Sir,—The recent rains after the drought have brought a 
welcome relief, but the question of an adequate water-supply 
is not yet solved. It is a truism to say that there is more 
water used now, both for domestic and commercial purposes, 
than there was one hundred years ago; butitis not altogether 
a truism to say that there is the same amount of water. For 
one thing, drainage has been so successfully carried out that 
in the country, especially after much dry weather, the surface- 
water is rapidly carried off into the rivers, sometimes causing 
great floods indeed, but not sinking into the ground and 
replenishing the springs. Again, though we have much damp 
weather, is our rainfall constant or decreasing? English 
writers have recently been pleading for the institution of 
Arbor Day in the neighbourhood of our large manufacturing 
centres, where vegetation is scarce, and quoting the fertility 
of Nebraska in consequence of the adoption of such a plan, 
Of course near Widnes and similar chemical works nothing 
will grow. According to some accounts, the total supply of 
water is said to be gradually diminishing—e.g., a large lake 
in Africa has entirely disappeared—and according to an article 
in a recent monthly, the earth is doomed to die of thirst. 
Even if that be so, may we not make a struggle against 
such a fate? Some few years ago your own paper 
had an interesting and instructive article on water 
storage, advocating in England the construction of 
tanks after the manner of India. Nothing moré was 
heard of it; but surely it is time that something must be 
done. Here we see some of our great cities so ill supplied 
with water that, in addition to the chance of possible disease, 
industries have to be stopped and more names added to the 
already long list of the unemployed. In country districts it 
is just the same complaint. The farmers have a difficulty in 
watering their cattle; and I recently read that in one village 
the only water-supply was a well, and each one as he 
drew had to wait till the sediment had settled. No doubt 
the country places suffer because the springs are tapped for 
miles to supply the towns. Is there no remedy for all this? 
It is a pressing need, for though we can import all else, we 
can neither import nor manufacture water; and itis a matter 
to engage the attention of the country at large, and not local 
Corporations only, Is it possible to devise a system of 
drainage by which surface-water can be saved, not wasted? 
And is it possible to construct tanks for the storage of the 
same, and for their construction could not some of the 
many unemployed be engaged? It is for the public good, 
and it would be a new work, in no wise interfering with any 
other trade or guild.—I am, Sir, &c., M. A. DELANE. 
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THE COMING ELECTION, 
(To tae Epiror oF THE “SpPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—I am a diligent reader of the Spectator and an ardent 
Free-trader. I am not only conscientiously opposed to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s scheme of Protection, but I also consider Mr. 
Balfour's scheme of Retaliation unsuited to England, and 
likely if carried out to be a disastrous failure. As to the 
danger of Home-rule I am willing to suspend my opinion. 
But there are other itemsin the Liberal programme to which, 
from my careful reading of the Spectator for the last twenty 
years, I presume you are opposed :— 

(1) The reduction of our military and naval forces. 

(2) The relaxing of the stringency of the Poor Law. 

(3) The alteration of the law of combination in the manner 
proposed by the ‘I'rade-Unions, whereby there would be no 
remedy for wrongs inflicted by them. 

(4) The taxation and rating of land and ground values. 

(5) The promise to find employment for all whoask it. As you 
observe, the demand means employment of the kind liked by the 
applicants, and at a remuneration to be fixed by them. 

(6) The education policy of the present Government, whereby 
I think sectarian animosities will be increased, and a very unfair 
predominance would be given to the political Nonconformist, and 
whereby the cause of education would suffer. 

The question to my mind occurs,—Great as would be the 
damage done by Protection, is it as great as would be the 
damage done by 

(1) The reduction of our power of self-protection. 

(2) The pauperisation that would result from relaxing the 
Poor Laws. 

(3) The granting of further powers to the Trade-Unions,— 
already too powerful. 

(4) The further “impoverishing” of landowners and the 
widows and orphans, whose maintenance under our trust laws 
so much depends on ground-rents. 

(5) The making of any other standard of employment than that 
a man should receive only the value of his work. 

(6) The handing over of the education of the country to persons 
who will use their powers, not for the education of the children, 
but to advance their religious or political fads. 

—I am, Sir, &e., Curis. GARDNER. 


Park Lawn. 
[We have dealt with our correspondent’s letter elsewhere.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 





THE CLERGY AND PROTECTION. 
(To tue Epiror OF tHe “Srecrator.”’} 

Srr,—On the eve of the Election I should like to make one 
more appeal to the clergy to sink their opinions on every other 
question in order to secure, if possible, such an overwhelming 
defeat of Protection in every shape that it will not be heard 
of again for at least a generation. You, Sir, have set before 
Unionists generally the Imperial, economic, and moral sides 
to this question. There is just one other side which may 
appeal specially to the clergy, who might, if on this occasion 
they would throw the whole weight of their influence on one 
side, decide the question as you would have it decided. The 
clergy are, by their special calling, bound to be the guardians 
of the labourers’ interests among the educated classes. They 
have a special knowledge of their circumstances; they are 
bound day by day to repeat the words: “ He hath filled the 
hungry with good things”; and they are bound to teach that 
the feeding of the Five Thousand is a revelation of a truth— 
namely, that the Christian society is bound to care for the 
plentiful supply of food. As the vicar of a country parish, 
and the secretary of our Co-operative Society, I know how very 
narrow is the margin which separates the labourer from 
absolute want. I know that it is but a very small rise in 
prices which is required to stop the purchase of what are bare 
necessities. The history of prices, stretching over six cen- 
turies, shows clearly enough that wagés do not rise when prices 
are artificially raised. Now whatever else may be doubtful, 
there can be no question that Protection will raise prices. It 
is the object aimed at by every class which is supporting the 
movement. We must diminish competition, they say,—that is, 
we must diminish the supply. I contend that the very smallest 
rise in prices means ruin to the agricultural labourer; it means 
children insufficiently and improperly fed; it means physical 
deterioration, not in the towns, but in the country. Surely this 
is a danger that the clergy ought to struggle to escape.—I am, 
Sir, &e., ARTHUR E, T. Newman, 

Cranboro Vicarage, Winslow, 





THE DANGER OF PROTECTION-CUM-HOME-RULE, 
[To tae Eprror or tue “ Specraror.”’ | 
Str,—From the pen of a man who was a Home-ruler before 
Mr. Gladstone, and who has recently thrown his mantle over 
that out-and-out Home-ruler and Fiscal Reformer Sir John 
Cockburn, Mr. Chamberlain’s description of the alleged 
leaning towards Home-rule of the present Cabinet as “a con- 
spiracy of violence and treason” is more than a trifle overdone, 
As a Liberal Unionist, I have voted Conservative ever since 
1886, because I believed the Conservative party were the 
custodians of the Union principle. I intend now to vote 
Liberal because I believe the present Government are the best 
security against any tampering with the principle. I believe 
the danger is not Home-rule or Protection, but Protection- 
cum-Home-rule, I have never been able to see any difference 
at all between Mr. Balfour's and Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal 
views beyond that (to use a commercial simile) one is looking 
after the wholesale and the other is looking after the retail 
department of the same business. We have all seen how Mr. 
Balfour, the avowed Free-trader, finds Free-trade quite con- 
sistent with Retaliation, which, as Mr. Chamberlain says, can 
only be made effective through a general tariff. I cannot see 
why the same accomplished pair should not, in some readily 
conceivable political exigencies, discover that Unionism can 
be easily and gradually merged in Home-rule. Doubtless Mr, 
Balfour would say, like Hazael, “Is thy servant a dog that he 
should do this thing?” Nevertheless, Hazael eventually did 
perpetrate the deeds the prediction of which filled him at first 
with horror; and if it is true, as Mr. Chamberlain says, that 
he has nine-tenths of the party behind him, Mr. Balfour would 
find himself helpless. Mr. Chamberlain is prosecuting his 
assault on the citadel of Free-trade with all the ruthless 
fanaticism of a Dervish who knows that there is no line of 
retreat open to him. Besides, it must always be remembered 
that the Liberal Cabinet, without a positive mandate from the 
country, which they are not asking, could not hope to pass a 
Home-rule measure through the House of Lords, while this 
obstacle would not stand in the way of a Home-rule measure 
presented by a Conservative Government.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. L. 





THE PRESERVATION OF HINDHEAD. 
{To tHe Eprrok or tHe “Specrartor.”] 
Sir,—You were good enough, a short time since, to express 
your warm approval of the purchase of the manorial rights 
over the Hindhead commons in Surrey. 

The purchase was effected in the name of a resident, in reliance 
on a guarantee very landsomely given by a small group of his 
neighbours, and notably on the spirited promise made by a lady 
in the auction-room to add £500 to the sum she had previously 
pledged. Since the sale a careful canvas of the immediate 
neighbourhood has been made, and many contributions have been 
received from elsewhere. ‘I'he tund thus collected amounts to 
nearly £2,700. ‘Towards this amount the guarantors are by far 
the largest subscribers, and the Committee are very loth to call 
upon them to make up the balance of the sum required, £4,000. 
For they feel that the permanent preservation of an open space 
so well known, and of such great benefit to a wide district, to all 
London, and to the nation at large, should not be a burden on the 
few, but the work of the many. 

I trust, therefore, that those of your readers who sympathise 
with your own keen interest in the preservation of beautiful places 
—intact and beyond danger of distigurement—will come to the 
aid of the local Committee, and enable the necessary fund to be 
made up without delay. I would especially appeal to the many 
wealthy men and women who now take their pleasure in motor- 
ing. ‘lhe great Portsmouth Road runs through the heart of the 
land which has been bought, and over the very top of Hindhead; 
the fine sweep round the Devil’s Punch Bowl discloses perhaps 
the most striking scene on any high road within fifty miles of 
London. Some of those whothusenjoy Hindhead may, one would 
hope, be disposed to aid in its preservation. 

Subscriptions should be sent to the treasurer, James Wallace, 
Esq., Seotstoun, Haslemere, or to L. Chubb, Esq., Commons 
Preservation Society, 25 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

—I an, Sir, &e., Rosert Hunter, 
Haslemere. Chairman, Hindhead Preservation Committee. 





THE DUTY OF UNIONIST FREE-TRADERS AT 
THE LINCOLN ELECTION. 
(To THE EDITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR.”)] 
Srr,—As between Secly, the sitting Unionist Member, disowned 
by the local party officials for his adhesion to Free-trade 
principles, and Roberts, the Liberal candidate, how is a 








Lincoln elector to vote who is a Churchman, a Free-trader, 
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and an advocate of universal military or naval training P— 
Iam, Sir, &., G. D. 8. 

[As Unionist Free-traders, we have no hesitation in saying, 
“ Vote for Seely and Free-trade.”—Eb. Spectator. | 





RHODES, CAVOUR, AND BISMARCK. 
[To rue Epitor or Tue “ Spectator.” | 


Srr,—I call it handsome in your reviewer of “The Empire 
and the Century” to find space at all to discuss my essay 
among so many better and better-known names. But he has 
goi my point about the Ubermensch wrong. I meant it to be 
(allowing something for the dangerous figure called irony) 
almost exactly the point he makes himself. That we differ in 
our estimates of Mr. Rhodes I do not deny. I, as he remarks, 
knew Mr. Rhodes, and no doubt that has something to do with 
the difference. But Ido agree with the Spectator that if a 
Rhodes, a Cavour, or a Bismarck runs up moral bills, he has 
to pay them just as much as any Kipps or Buggins. That, 
surely, is what the context says; will say to your reviewer on 
a second glance. If not, the eloquence he is good enough to 
find there must be of that kind which is at the expense of 
clear meaning,—a kind I would fain shun. As to bracketing 
the three names, that was in oratio obliqua. For myself, I 
should not press it as to historical scale: morally, I think 
Rhodes fully the equal of his company.—I am, Sir, &c., 
EDMUND GARRETT. 





PERSONAL SERVICE FOR THE POOR. 

[To Tue Epiror oF tue “ Srecraror,”’} 
Srr,—On p. 1113 of the Spectator of December 30th you 
remark in an article on “London Pauperism” that “if the 
Guardians” (of a Union named in the article) “had pursued a 
more enlightened policy, and had enlisted the co-operation of 
the many people of means and leisure who live in the district, 
the poor might have been better helped, and pauperism have 
almost disappeared.” 

Would you allow me to draw your attention to an effort which 
the Church Army is making to enlist, not only the sympathies, 
but the personal service, of the well-to-do on behalf of their 
poorer brethren by means of the “ League of Friends of the Poor” ? 
The name of a poor family, carefully chosen as a rule from among 
those who come to the Queen’s Labour Depéts and our other 
relief depéts for unemployed married men, is allotted to each 
member of the League. The member then acts as a “ friend” of 
the family, visiting the wife and children, ascertaining their 
true circumstances and in what way help may most readily be 
given, and in other ways seeks to become a true friend and helper 
without any sense of condescension on one side or pauperisation 
on the other. Visitors are forbidden to give money, and other 
material help, such as food and clothing, is to be given only in 
exceptional circumstances. Reports are made at regular intervals 
at this office, and at other times when special and immediate 
action is required. We are glad to say that the plan has been 
taken up most warmly by a considerable number of people in easy 
circumstances, and also by those of more limited means who have 
leisure to bestow. We believe that, as it develops, the League 
will not only be of the utmost value to our Social Department by 
gaining exact information as to the circumstances of applicants 
for work, but that it may also become a valuable factor in the 
problem of bridging over the gulf between rich and poor by 
restoring confidence between class and class, and teaching the 
poor that there are rich people who care for them and are willing 
to share their burdens. I venture to enclose our printed “ Plan,” 
setting forth the scheme in greater detail. Mr. H. J. Torr, the 
hon. secretary of the League, will gladly furnish all particulars 
on application at this address. 
—I am, Sir, &e., W. CARLILE, 
Honorary Chief Secretary. 
The Church Army, 55 Bryanston Street, 

Marble Arch, London, W. 





CAPTAIN MAHAN AND THE NAVIGATION ACTS. 
[To tue Eprror or tHe “ Srecrator.” | 

Srr,—In your issue of December 23rd, reviewing my “ War of 
1812,” you note that “the conflict between those who would 
set a ring-fence round our Colonies...... and those who, 
like Pitt, &...... has a notable bearing upon present- 
day problems of Empire.” There are two sides to most 
questions, and the implication of the words quoted above 
presents one side of the controversy concerning the Naviga- 








tion Acts of those days. But, on the other hand, the policy of 
those Acts, in their day, has another, very decided, and con- 
trary bearing upon present-day problems. In their time they 
constituted a means primarily and consciously political rather 
than economical in purpose, the object being the protection 
and cementing of the several parts of a maritime Empire by 
fostering the cerrying trade as a nursery for seamen for the 
Navy. The economic fallacy was admitted by many who never- 
theless supported the Acts for their political effect in sustain- 
ing the Navy. That they had this effect has by some been 
disputed, but I think that to do so is to fly in the face of 
the record. Like all measures of trade regulation, the burdens 
were more immediately evident than the benefit. My own 
people, the then Continental colonists of North America, 
strenuously disliked them; but it was to the preponderance 
of the British Navy, thus secured, that they owed the 
immunity of their sea-towns and harbours, whereas the land 
frontiers were wasted by the French and others. The contrast 
of conditions was sorely evident in the War of Independence 
and that of 1812. The navigation system, in manner and 
in method, is as much a thing of the past as the monastic, 
Its present-day interest lies in the demonstration that in the 
past it was possible to evolve a system, not purely economical, 
but political, by which the problem of protecting all parts of 
an Empire separated by tracts of sea was for a prolonged 
period successfully solved.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
A. T. Manan, 





THE STRANDING OF H.MS. ‘ ASSISTANCE,’ 
(To THe Epiror oF THB “SrEcraTor.”] 
Srr,—Your paragraph in the Spectator of December 16th on 
the decision of the Lords of the Admiralty in this case has 
awakened widespread admiration and sympathy in this island, 
where the officers concerned are well known to many of us, 
through a recent visit. It is felt that the central idea of your 
paragraph is most just—namely, that the blame, if any, should 
be cast on the quarter from whence the orders were issued 
rather than on subordinates—and in default of a more skilled 
authority on naval affairs, I, as a lover of fair play, take upon 
myself to voice the general opinion. I may venture to add 
that in the heroic period of our naval history in the eighteenth 
century Admiral Byng was dealt with directly; now, how- 
ever, in these days we have improved our line of action! 
Many of your readers here hope earnestly that the influence 
possessed by your most influential journal over the intellect 
of the Empire may lead to a better state of things. It is 
curious, just after we have ceded to France the dominant 
interest in Morocco, that our costly ships, with the valuable 
lives required to man them, should be sent into the worst sea inlet 
on a coast, so well known to be deadly that the common ocean 
“tramp” avoids it. May one of the “general public” ask by 
what right the Lords of the Admiralty reversed the sentence 
of the Court-Martial? Is this going to be the rule for the 
future? And why does the Navy come under a proceeding 
which is unknown in the Army ?—I am, Sir, &c., C. B. 
Madeira. 








THE PROPOSED EXPERIMENT IN MILITIA 
TRAINING. 


[Tue experiment proposed by Colonel Pollock for which we are asking 
subscriptions may be briefly described as follows. Colonel Pollock declares 
that if funds sufficient to meet the cost are raised, he will undertake in six 
months to give a military training to one hundred young Englishmen of 
between eighteen and twenty of the wage-earning class which will make them 
individually more proficient soldiers in the field (i.¢., in attack and defence, 
outposts, advanced, rear, and flank guards, &., &.) than any company 
selected at short notice from the Regular infantry now in the United 
Kingdom. Let that company, for example, be selected from whichever is 
considered to be the best. battalion now at Aldershot. Moreover, the 
hundred recruits shall also be well grounded in drill, gymnastics, and musketry. 
It is clear, if Colonel Pollock can form such a company in six months, thata 
fact of the utmost importance will have been ascertained, and that we shall 
be able without misgiving to urge that our present Militia Force shall 
be organised on the basis of six months’ recruit training, with only a 
week’s camp each succeeding year plus local training, upon a system 
resembling that now followed by the Volunteers, On such a basis we 
could have a Militia Army of two hundred thousand men whose civil 
employment would not be injuriously affected,—a force of real value whch 
would yet not impose any intolerable burden on the national resources. The 
experiment, if a success, should also render impossible the carrying out of the 
policy of abolishing the Militia put forward by the late Secretary of State fog 
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War. It is in view of these considerations that we are endeavouring to obtain 
the £3,500 which Colonel Pollock considers necessary for his experiment. ] 
_ Susscrierions RECEIVED AND PROMISED :— 


Mr. E. Ji £200 0 0, The Duke of Bedford, 
The Proprietor “of the K.G. . £1,000 0 0 

pies 100 0 0} John Tweedy, President 

*The Earl of Dysart 200 0 0 of the Royal vane 
C. Davies Gilbert 5 00 of Surgeons... 100 0 0 
*F. H. Gossage, 100 0 0} Thomas Wall .., pa 10 0 0 
Peter Jack, Esq.... ass 1 0 Oj*W. L. ao ay eb 200 
Shadworth H. Hodgson 5 5 0) RB. L. 5 0 0 
General Sir Charles Sir Robert Usher, Bart. 50 0 0 
Brownlow, G. 100 0 0 cw gt — - 500 (0 
W. Heward Bell 100 0 O} W.S. Di sa? 

Henry Johnstone 10 0} The 7 ang "Lionel ‘Tolle. 
Miss Julia 100 0 0 mache ... 10 0 0 
y G. Grieve ove 1 1 0] W.L.Powrie.. oe 100 
R. V. Ward 1 O O| Wilfred Heyworth pe 100 
eg Shalott, *Charles Thomas ., ow 23 0 0 
Kilmalcolm, N.B. 30 0 0} B.C. J. oe on 10 0 0 
Miss F. Gray 1 1 0] W. F. Martin ove 100 
HH. L. K. 1 0 0} W. ty Benson... ove 1010 0 
Nicol Paton Brown 1010 0 on eee eve 10 0 0 
E, V. Husey o 110 “A Friend ... ove 10 0 0 
*Henry Johnston .. 5 0 0} S.C... oe 5 00 
*William Birkmyre 10 0 0| Elliott E. Mills *.. 73 ¢ 
*D. 8S. Carson “as 5 5 0] E.D. W. and LW. 100 
Harold 8. - a 11 0| ET. eos 100 
ee 1 1 0| F.C. Porter oh 110 
A. M. ove 1 0 0} Voluntar: ae 200 
eee ons 2 2 0} J. E. Colleutt 22 0 
Ernest Brown... a 2 2 0|*Lionel B. Wells ... 220 
G. W. von U. Searle ... 2 0 O|*R, W. Y.C. ee 5 0 0 
A.M. A. sin 22 0] & K.H. me 100 
C. M. Powell . 5 0 0|tBenj. Burdekin ... 300 
Peveril Turnbull 1 1 O| M. K.andI. W. 300 
CLD. ... oe ian 3 0 0| A.M.C. a 300 
Sir Howard Vincent ... 3 0 0} H. i Pattin . 110 
ge he > al 30 0/ FS - 300 
°C. G. 3 0 O| TH. M. Laughton o 300 
George . ll oon 1 0 O|{Hon. Maude Stanley .. 300 





Cheques should be nei payable to “* Spectator’ Militia Train- 
ing Account,” and crossed “ Barclay and Co., Gosling’s Branch.” 








POETRY. 
—_=———— 
EMIGRANTS. 

LIKE sea-pools on some restless, rock-strewn shore 

These bog-pools flutter ere they sink to rest, 
And o’er this surface, level as a floor, 

Yon blue reek trails its idle way to west. 
It comes from thee, brown shieling, late bereft 

Of thy last fledglings ; tenement outworn, 
Long marked for desolation, and now left 

To two old hearts, submissive, but forlorn. 


How like some wintry nest it shows to-night; 
While over its bent thatch a young curved moon 
Peers through thin clouds scarce greyer than her light’ 
Peers wistfully, as if arrived too soon, 
Or doubtful of her welcome. While I stand 
A string of wild duck speeds across her horn, 
Six, seven, eleven—Oh adventurous band! 
Westward you stream, due west, and now are gone, 


Gone! gone! they leave us! yet the brown pools there 
Still dance and flutter in this crisping wind, 
And still the blue reek gaily mounts to where 
That new-born moon, so timid, yet so kind, 
Peers earthward, as if curious to mark 
A scene less often honoured of the sun. 
Slowly the shadows lengthen, while the dark 
Grows deeper; and another day is done. 








ART. 

‘papillae 
THE WINTER EXHIBITION AT THE ACADEMY. 
TE collection of pictures to be found at Burlington House this 
winter is undoubtedly a good one. English painting from 
Dobson to Watts is represented, and we are able toclaim many 
masters belonging to our own country. Besides native art, we 
are given some notable examples of the later schools of the Low 
Countries; but these, fine as they are and very welcome, are 
not in any sense representative. Before proceeding to the 
examination of the pictures in detail, it is impossible not to 
take notice of the methods of the Academy in relation to some 
painters who have not long been dead. During their lifetime 
Rossetti, Burne-Jones, and Alfred Hunt were not favoured 
by those who control the Academy. Hunt and Rossetti were 
never even made Associates ; Burne-Jones, though given the 





* These subscriptions are promised subject to - condition “that the rest 
of the money required can be or pr 

t+ Will increase to £50 if necessary. 
t Provided that 100 other readers of the Spectator subscribe £3 each. 
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first step in Academic rank, was denied the full title 
and retired. How comes it that the work of these men 
is included in an Exhibition of what the Academy calls 
“ Masters of the British School”? There is but one answer, 
The artistic public know quite well that these men were 
masters, and the Academicians, wishing to attract people 
to their galleries, with a profitable cynicism hang the works of 
those masters who were despised while they lived. The 
Academy has, indeed, been a stepmother to many a genius 
while he was alive; “but die, and she’ll adore you,”—to quote 
the undying phrase of Pope. 

An English painter who makes a great impression upon us 
in the present Exhibition is Hogarth : more by his portraits 
than by his subject-pictures. The little boy (No. 1) is a fine 
piece of bold and accomplished workmanship of the perfectly 
straightforward kind. The painting is more sympathetic in 
character than that of the Mrs. Desaguliers (No. 2), which, 
though full of power, is rather metallic and bard. A fine 
work attributed to Hogarth here is the portrait of James 
St. Aubyn (No. 7). There is something of Rembrandt's power 
% realising old age, and something, too, of his profound 
xmowledge of structure and modelling. The painting is 
full of vigour and spirit, and solid without showiness. 
The dark-complexioned face of the old man is relieved 
against the white wig, and looks keenly out of eyes which are 
painted with an admirable sureness of touch. This is one 
of those pictures which leave a distinct impression on the 
mind, and in which there is a separate and living identity. 

Mozart said that a little of the music of the Zauberflite was 
written to please the public, but most of it was composed for 
himself and his friends. The pictures by Reynolds here 
exhibited seem to show a similar procedure. It is difficult to 
realise that the portrait of himself (No. 86) is by thesame hand 
as the group of Lady Harrington and two children (No. 87). 
The former is a head of sombre hue relieved against a dark 
background. The artist is here interpreting form and light 
and shade, building up the work, and causing it to emerge 
from shadow by the play of half-tones and lights upon the 
planes of the head. He is dealing with the subtleties of form 
revealed by light. In the other picture we are conscious of 
the desire to compound something pleasing and taking. The 
skill to arrange a group is there; but there is too much pretti- 
ness instead of beauty, anda lifeless convention is apparentin the 
painting of the faces. So it is with the portrait of George IIL. 
(No. 82); the artist is filling a canvas with a conventional 
pattern, and remains uninterested and untouched. Very 
different is the large portrait of Dr. Ash (No. 73). The old 
face is full of character, and though there is formality in the 
red-robed sitting figure, there is also life and dignity. It is 
difficult to judge the well-known child picture, The Hon. 
Though full of life and painted 
with infinite spirit, the work is one that has set a fashion, and 
its style has been so often imitated and vulgarised, by Millais 
among others, that an unprejudiced feeling is difficult. But 
the laughing child with curly hair and blue sash beating a 
drum is a real piece of child nature, no matter what doubts 
may be raised by the subsequent artistic influence of the 
picture. 

The finest Gainsborough here—and it is one of his master- 
pieces—is the portrait of the violinist, Felice de’ Giardini 
(No. 78). The clear-cut Italian features are splendidly 
realised, and the sensitive treatment conveys an unforgettable 
impression of the personality of the musician. Then, too, 
what could be more perfect than the treatment of the red coat, 
in which the vermilion has been painted over the warm 
browns, with that lightness of hand Sir Joshua praised? If 
the artists who intend to dazzle our eyes next spring with 
their portraits of soldiers’ uniforms and hunting-coats would 
but come here and learn, we might be spared many eyesores 
which devastate the Exhibitions with the colour and the 
technique of the pillar-post box. 

There are several portraits by Romney, but when these are 
seen side by side with the works of the masters they appear 
unendurably cheap and poor. Romney had a keen eye for 
sensational prettiness, and owes most of his fame to this and 
to the interest he arouses in the student of letters and history. 
To judge of his purely artistic powers we have only to compare 
such a vapid piece of work as the portrait (No. 88) with the 
pictures by Reynolds and Gainsborough already described 








(Nos. £5 and 78). 
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In the large room there is to be found a magnificent work b 
Frans Hals (No. 102). It is supposed to represent the painter 
and his family. Whether this be so or not may be left to the 
compounders of footnotes and biographies to decide. Let us 
revel in the magnificence of the painting undisturbed. The 
picture is a large one, for the figures are life-sized and full- 
length. In the middle of the group sits a portly man full of 
yobust vigour holding the hand of his wife, while on one side 
stands a son and on the other a daughter. “A Song of Good 
Life” the picture might be called, for an air of prosperous good 
temper pervades all the figures, except the black servant-boy 
who stands behind, an alien of a subject race. The back- 
ground of the picture is a sombre-hued landscape painted with 
quiet restraint, thus giving full value to the brilliant and dash- 
ing execution of the figures. Perhaps the first thing that strikes 
us about this fine work is the way in which the painter has made 
all the figures seem alive. They are all real people, and their 
characters quite distinct. The mother and daughter have a quiet 
vitality, but more assurance is seen in the older woman, while 
the father and his son have exuberant life. There is a fine 
contrast between the heavy strength of the man and the alert- 
ness of the boy. Indeed, this last figure standing on the left- 
hand side of the picture is singularly attractive. The face 
and hands are astonishing pieces of painting, and if there is 
any one who believes that splendid technique is only a painter's 
vanity, let him compare this figure with Romney’s full-length 
portrait of a boy (No. 76). Romney’s figure looks like a 
dummy stuffed with sawdust. 

After such robust work as that of Hals, Van Dyck’s painting 
looks a little thin, but his Wife of Snyders (No. 104) and the 
portrait of the Duke of Richmond (No. 93) are impressive after 
their fine-gentlemanly fashion. 

The works of Turner, of which there are twenty here, 
show the master in many of his varied phases. In the 
Adonis Departing for the Chase (No. 28) Turner is seen in 
the less familiar role cf imitator of Titian and Rubens, 
though, in spite of the inspiration from without, there is plenty 
of originality in the work. The figures prove that Turner's 
taste, so refined and delicate when dealing with mountain 
forms or clouds, was at fault when he painted human forms. 
The disposition of these figures on the canvas, guided by the 
painter’s marvellous sense of composition, is so exactly right 
hat their imperfections of form are masked by their just- 
ness of position. The colour of the picture is rich and 
glowing, and the touch decided and expressive ;—especially is 
this so in the sky. Among the water-colours by Turner here 
are the large Devil’s Bridge (No. 211) and the wonderful little 
Mont Cenis in a Snowstorm (No. 210), It is in such a work 
as this last that Turner remains unapproachable as a painter 
of the Alps. 

Among the six works by Burne-Jones, two are well known, 
the Love among the Ruins (No. 128) and the Laus Veneris 
(No. 121). This latter shows very clearly the limitations of 
Burne-Jones as a colourist. In various parts of the picture 
are draperies of brilliant hue,—orange, red, and blue are 
here, but they never unite to form a harmony. Rather the 
colours stand aloof from one another, as if not on speaking 
terms. This is not the case with the works of great colourists. 
The red, blue, and orange of Titian’s Bacchus and Ariadne 
sing together like the morning stars, while the colours of the 
Laus Veneris “grate on their scrannel pipes.” The four 
pictures from a series of St. George and the Dragon show 
Burne-Jones painting with far less precision of outline than 
he was accustomed to do in later years. The effect is that 
these pictures have a quality and atmosphere which are often 
missing from his work. At the same time, the characterisa- 
tion is not as forcible and complete as it became afterwards. 
The most beautiful of these pictures here shown (they were 

originally painted for Mr. Birket Foster's dining-room) is 
The Return of the Princess (No. 125), which with its crowd of 
quietly coloured figures is full of charm. 

The greatest of the Preraphaelites, Rossetti, is repre- 
sented here by eight works. ‘The best of the oil pictures 
is The Bride (No. 117). This is a really beautiful painting, 
and has not got those exaggerations of form which defaced 
so many of his later works, as, for instance, may be seen 
in the Mnemosyne (No. 119). Rossetti was never so happy 
when using oil paint as he was when working in water-colour. 
Great as are the beauties of The Bride, we have only to turn 
from it to the Watts, The Amber Necklace (No. 118), which is 
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alongside, to feel that Rossetti was not an oil-painter by 
race. But if this is so, there is no question as to his power 
of getting astonishing effects from water-colour, as may be 
seen in A Christmas Carol (No. 192). 

There are shown in the present Exhibition a number of 
works by Simeon Solomon, the artist who died so miserably 
last year. He, like Rossetti, whom he followed, was happier 
in water-colour than in oil. In the former medium he showed 
a fine sense of delicate colour, which delighted in creamy 
whites and pale golden hues. The Mystery of Faith (No. 191) 
is an example of this. The young priest, holding up a 
monstrance, is clothed in white-and-gold robes, and the 
sympathy between these and the delicately iridescent mosaics 
of the background is finely carried out. The priest's face is 
full of expression, and has an intense humanity not often 
found in the work of Rossetti. The Greek Priest (No. 185) 
also shows what powers this painter had,—powers unhappily 
wasted. 

The three landscapes by Alfred Hunt are each in its way 
beautiful and characteristic. The Whitby (No. 132) is a fine 
realisation of evening light, with the shadows creeping up 
the glowing cliff over the harbour. Full of poetry is 
the Drachenfels (No. 133), with its opal sky and the light 
flooding clouds, mountain heights, and river. The works by 
Colin Hunter are disappointing, as they are not representative 
of what was best in his art. It is to be wondered that there 
has not been a selection of his work shown here since his 
death. The same thing applies to the late Charles Furse, a 
whole roomful of whose paintings would have done honour to 
the Academy. The omission to give an adequate exhibition 
of his works is inexplicable, for he was conspicuous among 
recent members in bringing credit to the Academy. 

In the last room is hung a landscape by Cecil Lawson, The 
Doone Valley (No. 146). This painter was one of the few men 
who in recent years carried on the tradition of romantic 
landscape. The present instance is a remarkably fine one, full 
of colour and feeling and of a grand design. It dominates its 
surroundings. The cumulus sky, the rainbow, and the brown 
moorland are handled in the way only possible to a master. 

In the black-and-white room is to be found a collection 
of drawings by Watts. They are of very great interest, as 
they show the artist’s purely artistic side. Here we see the 
splendid appreciation of abstract form, and the feeling for 
grandeur of line. Among these studies are many of those 
made from a model whose exceptionally fine form inspired 
some of Watts’s greatest works. Nos. 294, 295, 300, 304, and 
305 are of great beauty; the last especially is a grand figure. 
It is to be hoped that the sentimental authors who ure 
accustomed to write about Watts will study this collection. 
From it they might learn something of his artistic poetry 
and power, which they seem not to realise when they write 
interpretations of his pictures. H. 8. 








BOOKS. 


ene 
LORD RANDOLPH CHUROHILL.* 
Mr. Winston CHURCHILL, in accepting the commission of 
preparing from the voluminous papers at his disposal a Life 
of his father, undertook a most laborious and delicate task. 
A biographer in such a case is, to begin with, at the mercy of 
his materials. “The style and ideas of the writer must 
throughout be subordinated to the necessity of embracing in 
the text those documentary proofs upon which the story 
depends.” The narrative, therefore, to use his own image, 
must be rather a mosaic than a picture. But this general 
difficulty—incident to all political biographies—is complicated 
by the special circumstances of the case. It is little more 
than ten years since Lord Randolph Churchill died. The 
causes he fought in are still living realities, and the wisdom 
or folly of his course is still in dispute. Further, this is a 
biography of a father by a son, and by a son engaged in the 
same work and on similar lines. It would be impossible to 
expect under these conditions the true impartiality and 
detachment of the historian. It would be pardonable even 
if we had been given a high-coloured partisan pamphlet 
instead. The brilliance of Mr. Churchill’s achievement lies 
in the fact that he has to a remarkable extent avoided the 








* Lord Randolph Churchill, By Winston Spencer Churchill, M,P. 2 vols, 
London: Macmillan and Co, ([Sés, net. 
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pitfalls of the partisan, and treated his subject on the broad 
lines of the historian of politics. The book has its faults,— 
faults of arrangement, of prolixity and repetition, of occasional 
irrelevance ; and the writer has been tempted unconsciously to 
turn the narrative of certain incidents in his father’s life into a 
kind of apologia for certain incidents in hisown. He is always 
inclined, when some permanent policy is under discussion, to 
write with an eye to current politics rather than to eternal 
truths. But such a “turbid mixture of contemporaneousness ” 
was inevitable, and it does not greatly offend us. For the rest, 
we have little but praise. In the long gallery of allies and 
opponents there is much acute character-drawing, and, if now 
and then something strikes us as wrong-headed, there is 
nothing petty or unfair. Mr. Churchill tells the story of his 
father’s private life with singular tact and good taste, and he 
has striven to make the tale of his public life an adequate 
history of an epoch in English politics. Few will object to 
his occasional excursions into political theorising, for these are 
usually germane to the argument, and always provocative 
of thought. In style he has chosen the “grand manner,” and 
though sometimes a little uncertain in his epithets, the 
general effect is of dignity and ease. We are not greatly 
in love with Mr. Churchill’s type of platform wit, but in this 
book he has forgotten the hustings, and his political epigrams 
have real literary value. Especially successful are his brilliant 
summaries of the position of parties at different stages— 
never an easy task—and his analysis of the vagaries of 
popular opinion. The work is a valuable contribution to 
the history of the last century, and not less to that small but 
attractive province of English letters, biographical art. 

We cannot hope in the limits of a short review to do more 
than hint at the wealth of interest which the book contains. 
Not since Canning died has English political life seen a more 
romantic career than that of the statesman who was famous 
at thirty, the virtual leader of his party at thirty-seven, and a 
broken and dying man at forty. We see him a mischievous, 
strong-willed, and high-spirited boy, with a preternaturally 
active mind and an abundant vitality. Oxford and his first 
years in the House of Commons do not seem to alter him; 
he still loves society better than politics, and hunting 
better than either. His private secretaryship to his father 
in Ireland first gave him a real interest in practical 
affairs, and his association with Mr. Balfour, Mr. Gorst, 
and Sir Henry Drummond Wolff in the formation of a 
band of free-lances, afterwards famous as the Fourth party, 
made of him a Parliamentarian. From these years we take an 
excellent Disraeli story. The great man had dined with the 
young Member. ‘“ When I asked him if he would have any 
more wine, he replied, ‘My dear Randolph, I have sipped your 
excellent champagne; I have drunk your good claret; I have 
tasted your delicious port—I will have no more!’ ‘ Well,’ 
said Lady Randolph, laughing, ‘he sat next to me, and I 
particularly remarked that he drank nothing but a little weak 
brandy-and-water.’” Little by little the industry and dash 
of the Fourth party made it famous. Lord Beaconsfield 
encouraged its members, and under his auspices the doctrine 
of Tory democracy was promulgated, of which Lord Ran- 
dolph was to be the vates sacer. From one of his speeches we 
may take a definition of the creed :— 

“The Whigs are a class with the prejudices and the vices of a 
class ; the Radicals are a sect with the tyranny and fanaticism of 
@ wet. ..... The Tories, who are of the people, tell you that 
these institutions, which are not so much the work of the genius 
of man, but rather the inspired offspring of Time, are the tried 
guarantees of individual liberty, popular government, and 
Christian morality; that they are the only institutions which 
possess the virtue of stability, of stability even through all ages ; 
that the harmonious fusion of classes and interests which they 
represent corresponds with and satisfies the highest aspirations 
either of people or of men; that by these has our Empire been 
founded in the past; and that by these alone can it prosper or be 
maintained in the future.” 

But, indeed, Tory democracy was not an abstract doctrine so 
much as the expression of Lord Randolph's temperament, and 
for the articles of its faith we must look to his career. The 
Fourth party, microscopic as it was, soon showed signs of 
disintegration,—another instance, Sir William Harcourt said, 
of the infinite divisibility of matter. Lord Randolph suddenly 
became the popular exponent of Toryism, welcomed on every 
public platform, and as such to be considered seriously by the 
party leaders. The various steps in his amazing career 








John Bright at Birmingham in 1885, and enormously reduced 
his majority. Tle became Secretary for India in Lord 
Salisbury’s “Ministry of Caretakers,” and in this capacity 
appointed Sir Frederick Roberts to the Indian command and 
annexed Burma. One of the new facts which Mr. Churchill 
makes known is his opposition to the Queen, who desired that 
the Duke of Connaught should have the Bombay command, an 
opposition which showed the courage and the acute sense of 
Constitutional decorum of the young Minister. The following 
year the Ministry fell, and the Home-rule struggle began, 
Lord Randolph had always been in favour of Irish reform on 
social, religious, and economic lines, but political separation 
he would never face. In the great agitation which rent the 
country he played a foremost part, and his Ulster campaign is 
perhaps the nearest approach to revolutionary methods which 
an English statesman has ever permitted himself. The whole 
history of the movement is admirably told by Mr. Churchill, and 
his treatment of such protagonists as Mr. Chamberlain and 
Lord Hartington is both acute and fair. When the Unionists 
were returned, Sir Michael Hicks Beach resigned the leader. 
ship of the House in his favour, and he was given the 
Exchequer. Mr. Churchill publishes for the first time the 
Budget which he was fated never to introduce,—a sound 
Budget, providing for reductions in Army and Navy expendi- 
ture, lowering the Income-tax to 5d., and levying a graduated 
Succession-duty on personalty and realty combined which in 
many ways was superior to Sir William Harcourt’s later scheme. 
We have not space to examine the details, but they are very 
clearly stated in the book, and should prove instructive to all 
students of public finance. But the Cabinet refused to accept 
his reductions in Service expenditure, and he promptly resigned. 
The reason which his son gives is that he saw the democratic 
elements ebbing from the Tory programme, and, as he said in 
a letter to Lord Salisbury, he had not the “energy to go on 
struggling against cliques as poor Dizzy did all his life.” 
Thereafter he stands outside party politics. By his resigna- 
tion he procured all the reductions he had fought for; but 
he had hopelessly alienated the confidence of his colleagues. 
For the short remainder of his days he was the gadfly, stinging 
impartially friends and opponents, attacking what he called 
“ Podsnappery,” and defending constitutionalism when, as in 
the Parnell Commission, he thought it attacked. He recanted 
his old Fair-trade opinions, and in many respects came close to 
Gladstonianism. He wandered about the world, until his 
health finally broke down, and in 1895 his meteoric career 
came to a close. All his life he had struggled against ill- 
health, and in his fierce activity there is a suggestion of the 
man who knew that he was striving against time. 

The occasion is not yet come to attempt a verdict on so 
tragic and brilliant a life. “At atime when Liberal formulas 
and Tory inertia seemed alike chill and comfortless, he warmed 
the heart of England and strangely stirred the imagination of 
her people.” With these words of his son we may all agree. 
He was like the Socratic oestrus, stinging into life his sedate 
countrymen. Marred by a hundred defects of taste, his speeches 
have still the fury and directness of a great democratic 
leader, and he showed himself more than once in different 
departments of policy a true constructive statesman. Mr. 
Churcbill in his eloquent last chapter claims that he appealed, 
like Chatham, to the great public beyond parties, and that he 
won from it the confidence denied him by his colleagues and the 
party organisation. We should be inclined to say, rather, that 
he profoundly misunderstood that people on whose instincts 
his Tory democracy was ostensibly based. His temperamental 
faults, his impatience, his freakishness, even his remarkable 
gifts of satire and invective, attracted audiences, but in the 
long run could not inspire true confidence. Hence, even if his 
health had not failed, we do not believe that, for all his 
brilliance, he would have left behind him a political reputation 
different from that of Bolingbroke or Shelburne. In a sense, 
even, he was felix opportunitate mortis. He died when the 
memory of his triumphs had not passed away, and when his 
promise had not been clouded over by conspicuous failure. 
He was a rare, and in a sense a valuable, type in our political 
history, for our constitutionalism needs every now and then 
some fierce “swallower of formulas.” But we are convinced 
—and we say it in all kindness—that to him and his type the 
confidence of our people will never be wholly given. In his 
faults and virtues alike he was the brilliant alien, able to stir 





are familiar to the memory even of young men. He fought 


but not to convince, to dazzle but not to lead. 
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THE NEW “IN MEMORIAM.”* 
JTENNYSON-LOVERS of the younger generation, even the more 
ardent, can hardly be expected to understand the sort of thrill 
which it gives some, at any rate, of the older, to see once 
more, and at this season, this little volume, its familiar green 
cover recalling those which of yore made so many Christmas- 
tides or New Year's Days memorable, and with which so 
much of rare and high pleasure is associated. It is likea 
message from another world. And such, indeed, in a sense it 
is, for this is In Memoriam taken back and given us again, so 
to speak, from the poet's very hand, and with his writing 
upon it. It contains Tennyson's own uvtes on his famous 
poem. The “annotations” which appear here are part of a 
body of brief notes which, after much deliberation and with 
no little reluctance, he left in the hands of his son, to be given 
to the world if and when his son thought fit. Lord Tennyson 
has done well to begin now to publish them, and to take 
In Memoriam first. Poetry does not need notes, it will 
be said, and is better without them. That is largely 
true. Gray, a poet in some ways much akin to Tennyson, 
thought so; yet Gray yielded to his friends and his printers, 
and added a few judicious annotations to his odes. Tennyson 
was persuaded to do the same, and perhaps with more reason. 
Even in his lifetime he saw himself studied in school and 
college, lectured about, commented on, analysed, explained, 
elucidated. When a poet becomes a classic there grows up a 
mass of accretion about him, much of it legend, or tradition, 
or ingenious embroidery. This was the case with Tennyson 
even in his own day. He was obliged to tell even sensible 
people that the “ broad-brimmed hawker of holy things” was 
not John Bright, and that the “ pilot” in “ Crossing the Bar” 
was neither his son Lionel nor Arthur Hallam. The process 
has gone on in an increasing ratio ever since his death, 
especially with In Memoriam, about which a whole body of 
critical literature has grown up. If there are to be comment 
and exposition, it is well that they should be authentic and 
correct. What would we not give for such notes as these, 
by the author, on the Oedipus Coloneus, or the Sixth 
Aeneid, or the Divine Comedy, or Shakespeare’s Sonnets ? 

Tennyson is not nowadays generally considered a difficult or 
obscure poet, though it must be remembered that when he 
began to write obscurity was often charged against him. This 
is partly because he has become so familiar, partly because his 
descriptions of Nature are so extraordinarily vivid and exact, 
80 felicitous and finished, still more because the general im- 
pression he makes is so arresting and engaging. But difficult 
he is at times, and in more ways than one. His own view of 
poetry, quoted by his son in this volume, was that it should 
suggest rather than define, that it should be “like shot silk 
with many glancing colours.” And this his own poetry not 
seldom is. At times, it is true, he is extraordinarily simple, 
writing with his eye and his ear on Nature, describing with the 
most direct, if the most select, language. But, like Dante, he 
is also a very scholarly and allusive poet, and his allusions are 
not obvious to those with less learning or science than himself. 
Still more is he difficult when he is dealing with very deep and 
abstruse problems, hardly to be expressed at all in “ matter- 
moulded forms of speech,” and on which no last or summary 
word is possible. Then it may happen that, though his 
exquisite language seems radiantly clear, the reader, if he 
seeks for too definite a meaning, loses himself, as some one said 
in reading John Stuart Mill, in “depths of lucid obscurity.” 
In Memoriam is rich in difficulties of all these kinds. 
Brought out in the fiftieth year of the nineteenth century, 
it is in date the central English poem of that century. It is 
also, almost as nearly, the central poem of the poet's own life, 
for he lived to eighty-three, and it appeared in his forty-first 
year, the memorable year in whick he married, and was made 
Laureate. But it is central in much more than mere date. 
With a poet so astonishingly various as Tennyson, it is 
difficult to say that any single poem is representative. But if 
any can fairly be called so, it is In Memoriam. It is the 
fashion with a certain school, following the lead of FitzGerald, 
to find the real and the best Tennyson in the early lyrical and 
descriptive poems, “ The Miller’s Daughter” and the “ Dream 
of Fair Women,” and their delightful companions. Even if 
this were the best Tennyson, it is not the most real. In 





Memoriam gives us these elements too, but it gives us much 
more. It gives us, as all the world knows, lovely lyrics, 
household sayings, unforgettable phrases, imperishable 
pictures. But it is much more than any of its separate pieces, 
or its obiter dicta, felicitous as these are. What are its true 
meaning and message? Why has it had such extraordirary 
influence? Why is it historically, even if it were to cease to 
be generally read, the characteristic poem of its age ? 

The paramount idea of the nineteenth century is evolution. 
Its greatest name in the realm of thought is that of Darwin. 
The assimilation of evolution into the scheme of religion and 
philosophy, accomplished only gradually and with throes and 
labouring, is its chief intellectual effort. Tennyson was not 
exactly a Darwinian before Darwin, but he was an evolutionist 
before Darwin. Born in the same year, they were, as it 
happened, though they did not know each other, exact con- 
temporaries at Cambridge. While Darwin at Christ’s was 
pursuing field-botany and natural history with Professor 
Henslow, Tennyson at Trinity was discussing with his brother 
“ Apostles” whether “the human body might not be traced 
from the radiated, vermicular, molluscous, and vertebrate 
organisms.” And he had pursued this track and train of 
inquiry day by day and step by step with Arthur Hallam. 
This was the genesis of In Memoriam. Not merely the death 
of afriend or a brother-poet, as in “ Lycidas” or “Adonais,” or 
even of one who was both, as in “ Thyrsis,” though the last 
parallel comes nearest, but more than this was its source. It 
is difficult to realise that he was in truth what Tennyson 
represents him. Yet Mr. Gladstone is only one of many 
witnesses; and Mr. Gladstone said at the time, and again 
deliberately and twice over, looking back after seventy years, 
that Arthur Hallam was a spirit so exceptional that he 
glorified everything with which he was brought into relation; 
that he was “like a passing emanation from some other and 
less darkly chequered world.” 

Even if Gladstone and Tennyson were mistaken, seldom 
certainly was there such a friendship. No wonder that to 
critics of the time it appeared extravagant and excessive. In a 
moment it was shattered— 

* God’s finger touch’d him, and he slept.” 
The profound and richly stored nature of the survivor was 
first stunned, then stirred to its very depths. What was the 
ultimate meaning of the stroke? Was all over? Was it, 
indeed, as in the Roman poet's hopeless woe, 
* Adieu, adieu, for evermore,” 

or had either Christianity or modern science, either God or 
Nature, any larger hope to offer? Tennyson had always 
pondered these subjects. Whatis life? Whatis death? Is 
the soul immortal? Can love transcend the grave? Many 
never care for these questions, or they cannot, or will not, 
think them out. Tennyson, in comparison, from first to last 
cared for nothing else. As the Duke of Argyll said, he was in 
thought habitually handling them. So now at this crisis he 
was like Plato when he had seen his adored master drink the 
fatal hemlock and go“ where Orpheus and where Homer are.” 
The philosophical problem they had so often discussed became 
practical, personal, poignant. In Memoriam is a veritable 
“fight with death,” a fight to find his friend again, a fight to 
keep any heart of hope and faith for himself. He began falter- 
ingly, gropingly, gradually shaping broken and isolated songs, 
writing “Ulysses,” “Break, break,” “Fair ship that from 
the Italian shore,” and “When Lazarus left his charnel 
eave.” At last “ he beat his music out.” The songs came to him 
in divers places and at sundry times,—in the lanes of his own 
Lincolnshire or on its “ high wolds,” in “streaming London's 
central roar,” by “the babbling Wye,” amid the ruins and 
russet leaves and rain-drenched mosges of Tintern, or wafted 
on the ambrosial airs of Barmouth. He gave himself to science 
and philosophy ; he had done so before, he made now a more 
methodical and systematic study. The result was that when In 
Memoriam at last, after seventeen years of silent polishing and 
perfecting, was produced, it dealt with, and to a large extent 
anticipated, the movement of thought indicated above, and 
the needs, intellectual and spiritual, of the age, and was hailed 
by many fine spirits as not less than the gospel they were 
seeking. F. W. Robertson of Brighton led the van. “To my 
mind and heart,” he wrote, almost directly after the poem had 
appeared, “the most satisfactory things that have ever been 
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said on the future state are contained in ‘In Memoriam.’” 
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And again: “It is the most precious work published in this 
century”; “to me it is the richest treasure I have had.” 
F. D. Maurice felt and said the same. Three years after its 
publication he dedicated his Theological Essays to Tennyson 
with these words :—‘“ I have maintained in these essays that a 
theology which does not correspond to the deepest thoughts 
and feelings of human beings cannot be a true theology. 
Your writings have taught me to enter into many of these 
thoughts and feelings.” The followers of these men, notably 
many Nonconformist ministers, welcomed it in the same 
spirit. It became a sacred book, a sort of Broad Churchman’s 
Christian Year, and the parallel was the more close because, 
though not following minutely the Church Calendar, it is 
arranged in periods and by seasons, from Christmas to 
Christmas. 

At the same time, the scientific world more and more 
recognised Tennyson as a scientific poet, as Huxley said of 
him, speaking of In Memoriam, “the first poet since 
Lucretius to understand the drift of science.” The more 
definitely ecclesiastical cared somewhat less for it. They 
heeded it, because they needed it, less. It has been said that 
In Memoriam is not distinctively a Christian poem, that 
Tennyson does not preach the Christian creed. He does not, 
it is true, preach any formulation of dogma, however simple. 
Yet it is no accident that Christianity appears in a well-known 
canto as the “creed of creeds.” All true religions, even 
Christianity, though they may be much more, are in a sense, 
and in a part of their area, natural religions. Indeed, 
Christianity, in so far as it most truly rests on the real needs 
and nature of man in the world, is the most truly a natural, 
as well as a revealed, religion. And the fact is, and itis the 
veal strength of Tennyson, that underneath all his art and all 
his scholarship, all his science and all his philosophy, he was 
a great natural force, a simple, sincere, childlike nature, face 
to face with the realities of the universe. One of these 
realities to him was God. He was a vates, a seer, as well as 
a poet. He “endured as seeing him who is invisible.’ 

So his greatest poetry, like the greatest of Greek poetry, 
indeed of all poetry, is “elemental.” This quality is less well 
seen in In Memoriam, on account of its form, than in some of 
the simpler detached pieces. It is seen in “ Break, break,” in 
“Oh that ’twere possible,” in “Crossing the Bar,” and these, 
for that reason, are more universally understood and 
popular than much of In Memoriam. But there at 
the back of all the philosophy of In Memoriam it is. 
Tennyson is a poet of Christianity approached from the side 
of natural religion, but not the less Christian. It is these 
qualities that the editor brings out in this authoritative 
little volume. They had already been brought out by him in 
the noble chapter on In Memoriam in his Life of his father. 
That chapter he very appropriately uses again here as an 
introduction to his father’s notes. For they are all in the 
same key and spirit, and herein lies the chief importance of 
this book. 

It is very interesting to be told where certain cantos were 
written and when, what is the meaning or genesis of phrases 
dark or allusive. But what is before all valuable is to read rightly 
the message of the poem asa whole. That it has a message 
still may be assumed. It will not speak to this generation 
exactly as it spoke to the last, or to the next generation as it 
speaks to this. That its incomparable beauty will charm and 
attract cannot be doubted. But more than this, while Love and 
Loss remain chief factors in life, while Death devastates, and 
Hope, nevertheless, as Dante sings, “yet wears her green,” it 
will have its message, and that message will be conveyed more 
clearly for the brief explanation here added, with so much 
taste and reticence, by one with whom the poet’s personal, 
immediate tradition still lives, and who tells us, as from his 
own lips, what is neceSsary for its understanding, and no 
more. 





MODERN GERMANY.* 
WE are always glad to welcome what may be called a bird’s- 
eye view of the conditions prevailing in Continental countries, 
and this must be more especially the case with regard to 
Germany. We believe that the number of English men and 
women who now devote some portion of their leisure to a study 
~* Modern Germany. — By oO. ‘Eltzbacher. ~ London : Smith, Elder, and Co, 
[7s. 6d, net.) 











of the domestic and foreign relations of other nations than 
their own must show a most salutary increase; but if that 
study is ultimately to have its due effect in increasing the 
weight of sound public opinion in questions of foreign policy, 
both in its commercial and in its strictly political aspects, the 
text-books on which the said study is based must be more 
than a mere congeries of newspaper articles, necessarily 
incomplete in their enunciations, and necessarily indecisive 
in their conclusions. To some extent monographic articles 
in the monthly reviews do undoubtedly facilitate the assimila- 
tion of facts and figures, which taken in bulk between the 
covers of a small book are more likely to promote mental 
indigestion than to stimulate the appetite for further 
inquiry. A considerable part of the present volume consists 
of matter already published in the reviews, and we are 
constrained to point out that the information has not 
always been brought up to date. Readers—who we 
hope will be many—will have no difficulty in detecting 
the omissions to which we refer. And to conclude the 
very few criticisms we have to make of a most useful 
publication, we would suggest that the latter half of the book, 
dealing with the financial and economic aspects of the 
German Empire, would have been better qualified to serve the 
requirements of the general public had the writer been 
content to minimise his tables and lists of figures, and, so far 
as possible, to avoid such very thorny problems as that of the 
comparative wisdom of the fiscal policies of Germany and 
Great Britain. 

The introduction forms a fair summary of the task 
which the author has undertaken. “ Will Germany even- 
tually supplant Great Britain and take our place in the 
world ? What is Germany’s policy towards this country, 
towards the United States, towards Austria-Hungary, and 
towards Russia? What are Germany's aims, what are her 
ambitions, and, above all, what are the causes of her 
marvellous success?” These are certainly questions in which 
every educated Englishman should take a deep interest, and, 
although they could scarcely be fully answered within the 
limits of three hundred pages, enough is said to indicate at 
least the direction in which inquiry might profitably be made. 
We are told something of the expansion of Germany, and 
of the growth of her population at home and abroad. “ The 
60,000,000 in Germany are adding yearly more than 900,000 
to their numbers, whilst Great Britain adds less than 500,000 
to her population.” It is shown that Pan-German propa- 
gandists are to a large extent justified in their rather un- 
scrupulous efforts “to keep the spell of home affections, still 
alive in every heart,” by the fact that the thirty million 
Germans who live in Austria-Hungary and other countries 
are rapidly losing German characteristics, and even the 
German language. This question of the loss of German 
characteristics, and the ill-success of efforts to Germanise 
other countries, leads naturally to the questions of Poland, 
Austria-Hungary, and the Slavo-Teuton rivalry. We are 
timely reminded that “a future Slavo-Teuton struggle may 
become the hinge on which our whole foreign and colonial 
policy will be found to turn.” The writer is, or seems to be, 
of opinion that the coming struggle will be focussed about 
the Dardanelles. He sketches the history of Russo-German 
relations, and refers briefly, too briefly as we venture to think, 
to German aspirations in South-Eastern Europe and Asia 
Minor. Weare thoroughly in agreement with the view that 
Russian predominance at Constantinople is very much less 
dangerous to British interests than the continual aggression 
of Germany in the same direction; and it would certainly 
seem “the height of folly if Great Britain should come into 
collision with either Russia or Germany before the great 
struggle between Slav and Teuton has been decided.” But 
we are by no means sure that, in the present condition of 
Slav countries, the Slav and Teuton forces, intellectual and 
physical, are so well matched that we can sit idly by and 
watch the contest with disinterested compassion. 

Readers of the Spectator will not find much that is new 
either in the observations on Germany’s_ world-policy, 
or in the chapter concerning the German Emperor. It 
is a matter of common knowledge that William IL 
has descended imto the arena of party strife, and 
“has joined the fray with the greatest vigour, and, 
sometimes, with very unfortunate results.” Yet it is 
undeniable that the influence of the Emperor upon the 
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history of the present day is very great: it may _be even 
greater on the history of the near future. There isa most 
interesting chapter on the armed forces of Germany, which 
should prove useful to those who have neither the leisure 
nor the training to study questions of military organisa- 
tion in extenso. In dealing with the Social Democratic 
party we are inclined to think that the author is somewhat 
too sceptical with regard to the future of the Liberal parties. 
He is of opinion that the defection of adherents, notably 
in financial, mercantile, and professional circles, may 
properly be attributed to the moderation of the views ex- 
pressed by party leaders, and to their attempt to represent 
only such Liberalism as is approved of by the Government. 
As a matter of fact, it is within the knowledge of the present 
writer that a considerable number of defections in recent 
years have been due to the gradual rapprochement between the 
Liberal and Social Democratic “platforms.” Nor hasextremism 
served to recoup the losses. The Moderate-Liberal group, for 
example, under the leadership of Dr. Barth, has steadily 
become more extremist, until it has long since ceased to 
deserve that title, formerly given to it by the correspondent 
of the Times in Berlin. But its more advanced views have 
decreased instead of increasing its representation in the 
Reichstag. There can be little doubt that Liberalism was 
originally discredited by the attempt of Count Caprivi to 
govern by means of it. We suspect, however, that Social 
Democracy in Germany will to some extent provide its own 
antidote, and that a Liberial Imperialist group will arise to 
hold the balance between Bebel and Biilow, between the 
violence of popular clamour, which is the true Umsturz, and 
the other extreme of bureaucratic intolerance. That is, we 
believe, the real hope for Germany, and ultimately for Europe. 
Tod yap péoov cole modes. 

The latter half of the book deals with the agricultural and 
industrial aspects of modern Germany. We could wish, as 
we have already observed, that it had been found possible to 
describe the rural industries of the country, and its net- 
work of communications by land and water, less from the 
point of view of the statistician, and more from that of the 
general observer. Nevertheless, much useful information is 
contained in these pages, and we cannot do better than 
quote the author’s own words with regard to the prosperity 
of German agriculture. “German agricultural land is chiefly 
exploited, not by small peasants, as is so often asserted in 
this country, but by well-to-do farmer-peasants who possess 
substantial properties.” We are very ready to believe that 
co-operation, organisation, and better and cheaper transport 
facilities might do very much to improve the conditions of 
agriculture in England, as they have done in Germany. Atthe 
same time, we are bound to point out that the system of com- 
munications in Germany is adapted to a large Continental 
country and not to a small island. With this proviso, we must 
leave readers to form their own opinions and conclusions from 
the mass of statistics and information provided by the author. 
From the rise and progress of the chemical industries in 
Germany we have doubtless much to learn, and the principa] 
lessons taught (how often they have to be repeated!) are 
those of enterprise and adaptability. The number of hands 
employed in chemical industries in Germany has risen from 
one hundred and ten thousand in 1894 to one hundred and 
sixty-five thousand in 1902, whilst the wages-bill has risen in 
the same period from nearly five millions of pounds to nearly 
eight millions. And those who know anything of the outlook 
for indigo-planters in our East Indian possessions will realise 
how very serious a factor in the world’s economic history 
German chemical industries have become. We prefer to 
leave the last chapter, on German fiscal policy, without note 
or comment. We will only observe that the lessons for 
ourselves drawn by the author from the fiscal history of 
Germany are still subjects of too keen discussion to be dealt 
with in this column. 





A SUCCESSFUL FAILURE.* 
WHorver reads Fifty Years of Failure will make acquaint- 
ance with a very pleasant, cheerful book; and are not those 
the two qualities best worth having in an acquaintance? Very 
many hard-working men find nowadays that a certain amount 
of light reading has become to them an almost essential 
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distraction, like a certain amount of superficial social inter- 
course. They do not care for rubbish any more than they 
care for dull company. They want something which will 
entertain them without making them think too hard, and 
which will neither make much call on their sympathies nor 
supply much work for their critical faculties. Books which . 
impart no great modicum of literary pleasure, whether that 
pleasure be grave or humorous, may yet be exceedingly good 
in their way,—that is, they may be genuinely recreative. 
The demand for such books is new, and the demand has 
created a supply. Perhaps the best form for this type of 
book to take is that of the romance; but all readers do not 
care for novels of incident, and all readers do care for 
variety. The author of the book before us has written an 
autobiography without any incidents at all, yet whose interest 
never flags, and whose effect upon the reader is simply that 
of happy distraction. 

This, if we judge him rightly, was his sole aim; and if so, 
the story of his failure is a complete success. The book 
deserves a welcome, but it is not very easy to illustrate by 
quotation what is its charm. It is difficult to say in what 
the particular form of happiness which belongs to a very 
light heart consists. It is still more difficult to say how that 
happiness can be diffused in print. We should imagine this 
particular “ Optimist ” would be a bad hand at analysing either 
his skill or his feelings; but he has known by instinct how to 
create a sunshiny atmosphere, and how to make his reader 
breathe it. In early youth, he tells us, his lines fell in 
pleasant places. He had all the pleasures which fall to the 
share of the upper-class boy. His father was a Canon of 
Salisbury, his grandfather the fourth Lord Aberdeen, “That 
travelled Thane, Athenian Aberdeen,” as Byron calls him. 
It is impossible not to feel young when the “ Optimist” 
takes us to Eton, and tells us of all the trivial things which 
made a schoolboy’s life cheerful forty years ago. We must 
laugh as though we were still in our teens when he shows 
us a short-sighted Eton Master in a high wind chasing a 
black hen in one direction, while his hat is blown further 
and further off in another, or when we are introduced to 
another schoolmaster whose right eye was smaller than his 
left, and who was always called “ Eighteenpence.” Holidays 
spent at Salisbury seem to have been even pleasanter than 
schooldays at Eton, and we are told some good stories of 
the Wiltshire peasantry and Wiltshire dialect. We quote 
one :— 

“The irrigation of the water-meadows is an important job for 
the farmers, and requires experienced handling. There is 
generally a man on each farm whose special business it is to look 
after this, and he is known as the ‘drownder.’ It is related that 
one of His Majesty’s Judges, being a stalwart man, went down 
one morning to bathe. ..... There came to him a farm-hand, 
who said: ‘ You musn’t ba-a-th theer!’ ‘Why not?’ said the 
Judge. ‘Because theer ’ave bean peeple drownded theer.’ ‘Oh, 
really!’ said the Judge, somewhat contemptuously, believing in 
his own powers of swimming. ‘And who are you?’ ‘The 
drownder, Zur!’ was the answer he got.” 

Having finished his education, the “ Optimist” began bis 
career by failing for the Foreign Office. Some one suggested 
to his parents to get him a nomination for the British 
Museum, for which the examination was not competitive, and 
forthwith he became “an officer of the British Museum.” In 
those days no scientific qualification was required, no matter 
what department the aspirant desired to enter. Our hero 
was of course entirely unfitted for his post, but equally of 
course he was very happy in it, and made many friends. We 
are given to understand he did his work very well as soon 
as he had learned to do it. “I am very grateful for my 
years in the Museum,” he says, and adds that it is 
impossible to pass some years in such a place “without 
assimilating some of the traditions and some of the know- 
ledge centred in it. But it is manifestly unfair that the 
education of the officers should take place after they have 
been appointed.” While in the British Museum he became, 
he says, “an inhabitant of the outer region of the merry 
land of Bohemia, in which delectable country I have, with 
the exception of a few years, lived ever since. Sometimes 
only in the remoter parts of it, at others very near its heart.” 
He compares Bohemia and “ Mrs. Grundy’s country,” to the 
detriment of the latter. In Bohemia, we are informed, 
they speak the truth and never go back on a friend. The 
“Optimist” would see any land he lived in through rose- 
coloured spectacles. Much that we hear from him about 
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Bohemia is amusing; but what a great deal they seem to eat 
and drink in this frank and friendly Utopia. 

Leaving the British Museum in the hope of making a 
better income, our “Optimist” sought his fortune in a 
publishing business, which came to an end shortly after 
his entrance. He then accepted work in “a great Church 
Publishing Society,” and quitted “ Bohemia”—so he tells us 
—for a short time, with tke result that he seems to have been 
a shade less happy for a few years. Holidays in Ireland, of 
which we get some lively sketches, served to reconcile him to 
passing his working days with Mrs. Grundy. Here we begin 
to get glimpses of a pleasant family life, very little over- 
shadowed apparently by the money anxiety hinted at through- 
out the book. Soon we find the “Optimist” back in Bohemia. 
He exchanged his Church work for two secretaryships, the 
first to a charitable society for befriending poor painters, the 
second to one “ which had for its principal object the repro- 
duction in colour of early Italian frescoes.” Work for the 
latter society takes him out of England, and enables him to 
write some eminently readable chapters about Italy, Germany, 
and France. We finda graphic description of Naples as it 
appeared to a visitor in the cholera year, and a good-tempered 
account of the extreme discomforts of quarantine, together 
with much kindly criticism of Frenchmen and Germans, for 
both of whom the writer, who is something of a cosmopolitan, 
has a cordial liking. “So far as I am concerned,” he writes, 
“T have always met with great kindness, though not always 
great courtesy, from the Germans with whom I have 
come in contact, and when I get out of the train at the 
Friedrich-strasse Station I always feel that I have arrived at 
a place where I am at home.” The German, he goes on, “is 
wholly wanting in the smaller courtesies which are so 
characteristic of the French nation”; but “ for real kindness 
of heart and for readiness to make small sacrifices to help 
others, the German is far superior to the Frenchman. If you 
ask a Frenchman a question, he will answer you very politely 
and take off his hat; but it is not likely that he will go out of 
his way to show you where you want to go, or to supplement 
his information. Ina similar case, the German will answer 
you somewhat curtly, but it is more than likely that he will 
walk half-a-mile to show you where you want to go and to 
see that you get there.” The thing he likes least in Germany 
is the complete division which exists between members of 
the educated classes. “The upper classes look down with 
undisguised contempt on any one connected with trade, 
and the great middle class do not attempt to associate 
with them. When I used to be in Berlin on business I was 
of course associated with business people; and though I had 
a good many friends among the ‘hupper sukkles’ I never 
ventured to have anything to do with them.” As to the 
German military system, he believes it pleases the German 
people on the whole, though evidently a good bit of grumbling 
goes on :— 

“Every man has done his time in the Army, and has very likely 

been subject to the caprice and the insolence of those in command 
over him. The German Einjihriger as a rule hates his superior 
officer, more especially the non-commissioned officers, and resents 
the very uncomfortable twelve months which he has to undergo ; 
but, at the same time, he is honestly proud of the German Army, 
of which he, like every one else, has formed a unit.” 
Paris, he writes, is of course very attractive, but its amuse- 
ments—such, that is, as an ordinary visitor can share in—are 
“laid on” entirely for that visitor. The German, on the other 
hand, amuses himself “in an almost child-like way,” and is 
“extremely glad if any one else likes to come in and share his 
frivolity.” Consequently the man who knows Germany knows 
something of the Germans, but a man may know France well 
and not know the French. 

All is grist which comes to the “Optimist’s” mill, whether it 
be work or travel, Volunteering, electioneering, or service upon 
Municipal Committees. The accounts we get of his political 
activities seem as if they must have been written by a school- 
boy, so completely does he look at the whole thing in the 
light of a lark. This view is very irritating when one thinks 
of it, but while one is reading it is impossible not to be 
amused by the shifts he resorts to to get the better of “ my 
friends the enemies,” against whom, even when he is con- 
triving to get their houses stuck all over with Conservative 
bills, he has not the very slightest ill-feeling. Desiring, he 
says, “to show the power in the constituency of the Con- 
servative party,” and with no particular interest in the 


administration of the Poor Law, he stood for his local Vestry, 
was successful, found the business interesting, was made 
Chairman, and did some excellent work. His kind-hearted 
and common-sense hints on the subject of workhouse 
management form the most serious chapter in the book. 

Though our “ Optimist” has had no financial success, and hag 
been, from the point of view of professional ambition and of 
pounds, shillings, and pence, a failure, we do not think that 
his happiness is entirely to be accounted for by his dis. 
position. All through the book we get glimpses of luck, 
especially domestic luck. Though he has been poor, he says» 
his children have done well, and are his best friends. We 
cannot resist quoting one story, which bears upon our 
suggestion :— 

“We all know Barry Pain’s story of the child who was travel- 

ling in a railway carriage with a bun in its hand, accompanied 
by its father. The child was intelligent and wished to know 
things; he asked his father what made the train move. He was 
told the engine. What made the engine move? Steam. What 
was steam? It was water when it was very hot; and so on ad 
infinitum. At last the father in despair said to the child: ‘Oh, 
do eat your damn bun!’ I am afraid that this phrase hag 
become a household word among us, and that the remark of the 
despairing father is not infrequently used by members of my 
family, when they wish to discontinue a discussion. But I was 
not prepared to have these words said to me by my youngest 
daughter when I was trying to instruct her as to the duty of 
sitting still and keeping quiet during a children’s service.” 
A family who mutually apply to one another this method 
of closure are amiable, to say the least of it, not amiable 
enough to make a man an “ optimist,” for optimists are born 
und not made, but sufficiently so to play a large part in 
keeping him one. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

No paper in the new Nineteenth Century will be read with 
greater interest than Mr. Keir Hardie’s sensational article on 
“Labour at the Forthcoming Election.’ We cannot go into 
the question of the financing of the Labour party, beyond 
noticing that Mr. Keir Hardie regards the payment of 
Members by the State as a negligible question in view of the 
flourishing condition of the Labour party’s funds, and that 
he is confident that the affiliation of the members of the 
Co-operative movement is only a question of time, and ona 
basis of an assessment of 5s. per £190 on dividends would 
add £25,000 a year to the Parliamentary Fund. The 
significance of the article resides in the passage in which, 
after condemning the exclusion of Sir Charles Dilke from 
the Cabinet as a concession to Nonconformists and place- 
hunters, he continues :— 

“TI venture to predict that this deliberate act of boycott 
will, if persisted in, prove the Achilles’ heel by which the 
Government will come by its death wound. Some of his Parlia- 
mentary friends are of the office-hunting type and their silence 
may be bought. Others, however, are of a curiously detached 
type, and, although nominally Liberals, will follow as far and as 
fast as he cares to lead in a wrecking policy; but even those who 
are made of sterner stuff will for a time hesitate to imperil the 
existence of the Government in the quarrel of their colleague. 
But Sir Charles Dilke has a tenacious memory and draws with 
long traces, as the Government will one day discover, unless, that 
is to say, it is understood that he is to be included in the recon- 
structed Cabinet which is to follow on Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s elevation to the House of Lords.” 

We may note in regard to this passage that while Protectionist 
journals like the Globe and the Morning Post are at one with 
Mr. Keir Hardie in complaining of the exclusion of Sir 
Charles Dilke from the new Ministry, the Daily Chronicle has 
protested vigorously against the wrecking policy thus frankly 
outlined. Mr. Keir Hardie, for all his confidence, is not 
without the misgiving that the Labour party may be drawn 
into the maelstrom of some infructuous political agitation 
e.g., the reform of the House of Lords. He therefore urges upon 
them the need of concentrating their efforts on the things that 
matter,—the enfranchisement of women, the free breakfast- 
table for school children, the amending of the Unemployed 
Workmen Act on Socialist lines, the secularising of schools, 
and the imposing of a graduated tax, not only upon in- 
cones, but also upon sources of income.——Lord Dun- 
raven’s paper on “Moderate Reform in Ireland” should 
be read in connection with that of Lord Rathmore in 
the National Review. We may note here Lord Dunraven’s 
effective method of dealing with the opposition offered to 








Devolution by the extremists on either side. “Extreme 
Nationalists object because they fear as an inevitable result 
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the indefinite postponement of their ideal—independence. 
Extreme Unionists object because they fear as an inevitable 
result the rapid realisation of their bugbear—independence. 
They cannot both be right, and it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that, in extending the principle of local self-govern- 
ment, a point of natural equilibrium will be reached somewhere 
between the two extremes.” Lord Dunraven’s remarks on 
the attitude of the Nationalist leaders are also worth careful 
consideration :— 

“It is curious that Irishmen, who know that Great Britain in 

all her strength cannot coerce Ireland, imagine that Lreland in 
all her weakness can coerce Great Britain. They forget that at 
the back of all parties and party manwuvres and party require- 
ments is public opinion; and that public opinion on all matters 
that it deems essential to national safety will assuredly prevail. 
As long as Great Britain has a leg to stand on she will refuse to 
be forced or bribed into acquiescence with anything hostile to her 
vital interests. She may be converted—she cannot be coerced. 
The length to which Ireland may possibly go towards the 
realisation of extreme Nationalist ideals depends largely upon 
the strength of the confidence which Great britain reposes 
in her.” 
— Mr. W. B. Robertson sends a really illuminating paper 
on the Octroi system, with special reference to Paris, and 
predicts that the good example of Lyons in abolishing these 
irksome imposts will be followed ere long by the French 
eapital—— We may also note a sympathetic study of the late 
Lafeadio Hearn by Mrs. Arthur Kennard, and Mr. Herbert 
Paul's appreciation of the new Government. As becomes a 
strong Liberal, Mr. Paul's verdict is highly favourable; but 
at least he has mastered one essential in the art of praise,— 
abstinence from effusion, or “slopping over,’ as Artemus 
Ward has it, 

The most lively reading in the National Review is, as usual, 
provided in the editorial “ Episodes of the Month.” Mr. 
Maxse’s pronounced views and disconcerting candour made 
him a somewhat awkward ally while the Conservatives were 
in office ; but in Opposition he is entirely in his element, and 
Mr. Balfour's Leeds speech has completely reassured him as to 
the statesmanship, or, in other words, the essential Chamber- 
lainism, of the ex-Premier. ‘“ Unionists can now at last close 
their ranks and fight under the banner raised by Mr. Balfour.” 
The situation created by Mr. Balfour's resignation is genially 
described as one in which a “famished Opposition, who had 
long been clamouring for what was now within their reach, 
were reduced to a state of hysterical excitement by the 
amazing turn of events.” The editor admits that the 
personnel of the new Cabinet is somewhat better than was 
generally expected, but applies the epithets “ blackguardly,” 
“ offensive,” “ abominable,’ to the record of three of its 
members, and heaps scorn on most of the Under-Secretaries. 
—Not content with the flowers of invective scattered on 
the new Premier in the “ Episodes of the Month,” the editor 
publishes a hostile survey of Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man’s political career under the title of “‘The Pattern 
Englishman’ and his Record,” and an “intercepted letter” 
purporting to be addressed to the various members of the 
Cabinet by its new chief. The latter is composed in a 
comparatively genial strain, attributing to the imaginary 
writer a vein of gentle cynicism mixed with some excellent 
common-sense. The advice to the Foreign Minister to 
reorganise and encourage the Consular Service, to the Board 
of Trade to start a Home Industries Department, and to the 
Lord Chancellor to abolish the jobbing methods by which 
certain nearly sinecure places connected with our judicial 
system are filled up, is excellent. Lord Rathmore con- 
tributes a long paper on “ Devolution,” in which he offers an 
uncompromising opposition to the scheme of Lord Dunraven 
as a quack medicine based on an imperfect diagnosis of the 
conditions of the country. He has certainly the better of the 
argument in dealing with Lord Dunraven’s contentions that 
the prosperity of Ireland was increasing down to the year 
1845, and that proofs of her present decay are to be found in 
the statistics of emigration and lunacy. As to the Devolution 
scheme, Lord Rathmore argues that its successive modifica- 
tions clearly point to a separate Irish Parliament with a 
separate Executive attached to it as its ultimate goal, and he 
refuses to be convinced by the assurances of Mr. Asquith, 
Mr. Haldane, and Sir Edward Grey that there is no chance 
of a Home-rule measure being brought forward in the coming 
Parliament.——Sir Edward Law (late member of the Viceroy’s 
Council) replies to the article by Sir John Strachey and Sir 











Richard Strachey, “ Playing with Fire,” which was dealt with 
in these columns on December 2nd. Sir Edward Law contends 
(1) that the joint authors of the article have completely mis- 
apprehended the scope and nature of the recent change of 
procedure, under which, in his view, the subordination of the 
Commander-in-Chief and of the Departments dealing with 
military affairs to the civil Government has been completely 
maintained ; (2) that the old procedure of the Military Depart- 
ment had been condemned by every Commander-in-Chief in 
India, from and including Lord Roberts, down to the present 
day, and that the Report of the Committee on Indian Army 
Administration in 1905 had shown the necessity of a change ; 
(3) that Mr Brodrick was bound to indicate the lines on which 
reform should proceed, and that he and the Cabinet acted with 
due consideration for Lord Curzon; (4) that Lord Curzon's 
appeal to public opinion after his resignation to support bis 
opposition to the decision of Ministers involves dangerous 
political consequences. We do not find Sir Edward Law's 
article convincing, but its moderation should ensure for it a 
patient hearing. 

A good deal of light is thrown on certain aspects of revolu- 
tionary Russia by two articles in the new Contemporary. The 
first of these, signed “ Z. C. K.,” is devoted to an analysis of the 
Socialist movement, and to an estimate of the success which bas 
attended the attempt of its leaders to inoculate the masses 
with their anarchical and secularist views. The failure of the 
rising in Poland was clearly due to the divergent aims of the 
Socialists and the “patriots”; the former desiring to establish a 
proletarian Republic, the latter to achieve autonomy without 
prejudice to the priests. The strike was ultimately terminated 
by a journalistic coup d'état, the Polish Gazette declaring that 
Germany would flood Poland with her soldiery unless the 
railway strike, by which she was losing heavily, did not cease 
within twenty-four hours. An interesting feature of the 
article is the writer's recognition of the fighting qualities of 
the Jewish Socialists in Poland. Speaking generally, the 
writer admits that the chief obstacle in the way of the 
Socialists 1s the Army. They have secured the Russian 
working men, they have made considerable headway with 
the peasants, but the evidence furnished by events which 
have occurred since the article was written seems to 
show that the forces of reaction can still count on the 
soldiery. “Z. C. K.” agrees with Dr. Dillon, who con- 
tributes his usual paper on foreign affairs, in the view that 
the course of absolutism is nearly run, and that whatever 
happens Czardom must fall. But while “Z. C. K.” inclines 
to the view that Socialism, if it avoids anarchy and terrorism, 
may possibly achieve its end and establish a proletarian 
Republic, Dr. Dillon apprehends the growth of a distrust of 
the intellectuals on the part of the peasants which may be the 
beginning of a reaction ending in a dictatorship.——The other 
Russian article is from the pen of Mr. J. Gordon Browne, and 
deals with the conflict between the Tartars and Armenians in 
Transcaucasia. Mr. Gordon Browne, who spent two months 
in the heart of the disturbed districts last autumn, writes with 
uw judicial impartiality which renders his conclusions all the 
more noteworthy. He has no illusions as to the Armenians, 
and quotes many damaging admissions as to their faults of 
manner, of heart, and of character made by Armenian writers. 
But he has no hesitation in condemning the Russian adminis- 
tration for complicity in the outbreaks at Baku and else- 
where, and sums up the situation in the following passage :— 

“My own impression, gained after considerable experience of 
both parties, is that if the Government were to stand aside 
altogether and allow the two peoples to fight out their quarrel 
to the bitter end, the Armenians, although outnumbered by two 
to on» (1,500,000 against 3,000,000), would ultimately prove the 
victors, thanks to superior education, brain power and moral 
fibre.” 

M. Jean Finot’s paper on “ The Will as a Means of Pro- 
longing Life” is a curious study of l'art détre centenaire, 
and a weleome counterblast to the “ too-old-at-forty ” theory. 
The root of the matter, according to M. Finot, is that, instead 
of dying by auto-suggestion, we should endeavour to live by 
it, his inquiry into the lives of centenarians convincing him 
that an optimistic belief in their strength has helped them to 
bear the weight of their years. But psycho-therapeutics is 
not enough; we must put ourselves under the most powerful 
influence of all, that of work, and not give ourselves time to 
grow old. Mr. S. P. Kerr, writing from the Nationalist 
standpoint, undcr the heading “Stands Ulster where it Did?” 
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contends that the Ulster Parliamentary party exerts.a con- 
stantly dwindling influence both at home and in Parliament, 
and draws hopeful auguries from the gradual approximation 
of. the demands of North and South. 


The first article in the Fortnightly is “The End of the 
Age—I.,” by Count Tolstoy. The writer, like so many prophets 
who have gone before him, sees in revolution the beginning 
-of a new era for mankind. Not only is Russia to be affected, 
but the whole of Christendom. Count Tolstoy’s eyes are 
intently fixed on his own country, and the rest of the 
world is out of focus for him ; but this does not prevent him 
from generalising. We are told, for instance, that “ Japan 
is at the present time perhaps the most powerful State both 
on land and on sea.” The reason of their strength is that the 
Japanese are not Christians. We are told, too, to regard the late 
war as the “temporary historical symptom” which is to bring 
about the “new age.” When we try to discover of what this 
“new age” is to consist we are lost in mist. Russia—that is 
to say, its peasantry—we are asked to believe, is in a better 
state than the rest of Europe because the people, “ having 
never participated in power, have not been depraved by such 
participation.” They are uncorrupted because they have 
never used “ coercion,” and so are in advance of Constitutional 
peoples. The freedom now beginning in Russia is real 
freedom, and has nothing to do with taxes or elections, 
“Freedom, not imaginary, but actual, is attained not 
by barricades nor murders, not by any kind of new 
institution coercively introduced, but only by the cessation 
of obedience to any human authority whatever.” It 
would be most interesting if in the sequel Count Tolstoy 
would leave his abstract speculations and denunciations, and 
tell us how actual life is to be carried on without “any 
human authority whatever.”.——The object of “ Excubitor's” 
article on “The German Naval Bill” is to show that the 
German Government has realised that its two previous Bills, 
and the whole course of action which they produced, were 
wrong. The new policy is to build larger battleships with 
heavier guns, because it has been realised that the small 
battleships which Germany has built would be of little 
use under modern conditions. How great are the conse- 
quences of this mistake is realised when we are told 
that if the new programme of big ships is carried out, 
harbours, docks, and the Kiel Canal will all have to be recon- 
structed. The German Government will have to meet the 
criticism of the country when the latter discovers that its 
efforts to create a Navy have been directed wrongly. England, 
on the contrary, has realised the importance of big ships, and 
has increased the size of ships and guns, a procedure justified 
by the lessons of the Japanese war with Russia. With regard 
to the relative strength of the two Navies, “Excubitor” points 
out that the German Fleet “is no stronger to-day in comparison 
with the British Fleet than it was in 1897 and there 
is no longer a great Russian Fleet of unknown value in the 
background of European movements.” The writer has some 
sensible things to say on the want of wisdom on our part in 
showing irritation at the growth of the German Fleet, and he 
sets forth a table showing the great superiority of our Channel 
and North Sea Fleet over the whole of the German Navy. 
Mr. Sidney Lee writes of “Pepys and Shakespeare,” and 
gives us incidentally much curious information as to the 
elaborate scenery of the Restoration stage. Mr. Lee says that it 
was this sudden craze for stage effects which caused the scandal 
of the adaptations of Shakespeare’s plays begun by D’Avenant. 
Pepys seems to have appreciated Hamlet, and set “To be or 
not to be” to music, and Mr. Lee speculates as to whether in 
this musical setting is preserved any record of Shakespeare's 
voice. Betterton, whom Pepys admired so much, was trained 
in the part of Hamlet by D’Avenant, who is said to have 
“derived hints for the rendering from an old actor, Joseph 
Taylor, who had played the réle in Shakespeare’s own day, 
and had been instructed in it by the dramatist himself.” 


Blackwood has some most entertaining reminiscences of 
“Old Galway Life.” The accounts we get of duelling 
recall the early chapters of Barry Lyndon, as the follow- 
ing incident in the career of an aunt of the writer shows. 
The young lady was ‘accustomed to ride pillion behind 
a groom. The man one day started off in furious haste, and 
would give no answer as to his obvious hurry, except “ Ach, 
jist be aisy, Miss Margaret, and I'll take ye for the most 
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iligant ride ye ever had in your life.” At length the goal was 
reached, which turned out to be a position of vantage’ for 
looking on at a duel. . But the most exciting moments were at 
elections. At such times during riots special distinction wag 
won by the men of the Claddagh, descendants of Spaniards 
who settled in Galway in Elizabethan times. These men 
showed their Southern origin, and refused to mix with the 
Irish, but were formidable from the well-directed stones they 
hurled from their slings. The hero of many elections was 
Colonel Martin, who helped to bring to justice the notorious 
Fighting Fitzgerald for keeping his own father a prisoner 
in an underground dungeon chained to a tame bear! 
Perhaps the most picturesque Parliamentary candidate 
was Sir Valentine Blake. He was unable to leave his 
castle except on Sundays, on which days there was no 
serving of writs for debt. To avoid this embarrassing 
position he became a candidate, as a Member of Parliament 
could not be arrested. Sir Valentine spent the day of the poll 
in a boat on a lake—writs did not run-upon the water—while 
a friend besought the electors of Galway not to leave Sir Valen- 
tine “ to pine in his seclusion,” but to make him a free mamby 
their votes. The appeal was irresistible to a high-spirited 
people, and Sir Valentine headed the poll——The motive 
of a striking short story entitled: “The Kings of Orion” 
is the fascinating legend that when they were driven out 
of their constellation they were given habitations in the 
souls of men on earth. The point is, that besides his 
ordinary nature, a man may also have inside him. the soul 
of a king. This idea is worked out somewhere in East 
Africa, where the Governor of a Colony is a man of learning, 
but quite unpractical, who spends all his time dreaming 
about making a greab Empire in Central Asia. While 
he dreams his African province falls into rebellion; but to 
the astonishment of his friends, the king in him comes out, 
and the situation is saved by the unsuspected heroism of the 
dreamy Governor.——Admirers of Mr. Joseph Conrad will 
find a most powerful study of the psychology of the sea ina 
paper called “Initiation,” in which the relentless and re- 
morseless qualities of the sea are finely described. 


An article in the Monthly Review signed Eveline B. Mit- 
ford tell the strange tale of the passion for relics, which 
began as early as the third century. It was not till later, in 
the Middle Ages, that the great development of the industry 
brought vast wealth to the Church. The possession of a 
famous relic was a great source of revenue to the place 
where it was deposited, and often rival churches fought 
for the authenticity of the remains of some saint. 
The demand for relics increased, and with it the supply. 
Greeks seem to have produced numbers of remains, 
which were brought from Palestine to Europe by returning 
Crusaders. Such objects as the grilled flesh of St. Lawrence, 
feathers from the wings of the Archangel Gabriel, and hairs 
from the beard of Noah were made to meet the demand. So 
great was the desire for these things, that the non-Christian 
potentates of the East did a thriving trade in the religious 
products, which they exchanged for hard cash :.nd political 
concessions. We are told that at the present day there are 
“seventy veils of the Virgin Mary, each pronounced to be the 
true one, and twelve heads of St. John the Baptist.” Now, 
as in the Middle Ages, multiplication of specific objects 
does not appear; to detract from the reverence paid to 
them. Dr. Sven Hedin describes his attempts to start on 
a journey into Persia from some of the coast towns of the 
Blacx Sea in October last. One Russian port after another 
was tried, but the disorders made progress impossible, and at 
last the traveller had to take ship to Trebizond and start 
from there. This Turkish town seemed a haven of rest and 
order after Russian experiences, though there were some 
difficulties in landing on account of an incomplete passport. 
The police objections were finally overcome, chiefly because the 
traveller was a countryman of Temir Bash, that is, Charles XII. 
of Sweden.——Mr. Shan F. Bullock describes one of those in- 
teresting Irish experiments of which we have heard a good deal 
of late. Under the auspices of Sir Horace Plunkett an 
attempt was made to improve the material and sanitary 
condition of the people of Dromore. Two ladies settled there 
and gave lectures in the art of washing faces and cleaning 
houses, and from these elements went on to the more 
complicated questions of cottage gardening and cookery. 
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We are told that in a year and a half the progress has been 
great, and that Dromore is no longer dirty and slovenly. Let 
us hope that this better state of things will continue when 
the teachers are no longer there. 

“The Government and its Opportunities” is the title of 
the first article in the Independent Review. The writer truly 
says that the most important thing at present is for the 
Liberals to obtain “that majority which will be large enough 
to enable them to hold the fort until this madness of Tariff 
Reform is overpast.” What policy will best gain the con- 
fidence of the country, and make it desirous of retaining a 
Liberal Government in power, is, no donbt, a matter for 
speculation. The writer of the article before us is very 
anxious for a forward land policy; but he should remember, 
what so many people holding his views seem to forget, 
that land is not all owned in large pieces. The small 
proprietor exists, and must be taken into account. We agree 
that one of the great problems ahead is how to get more small 
holdings, so that there shall be a career for the labourer to 
look forward to, and “ prospects” which may induce the best 
men to remain on the land. A difficulty which the Radical 
politician seldom alludes to is the question of farm buildings. 
If a large farm is broken up, who is to pay for the several 
sets of buildings needed for the new small holdings? If the 
landowner erects them, he must raise the rent to pay interest 
on the capital expended, with the undesirable result that a small 
farm would always be a dear one.——Mr. Brailsford writes of 
the state of affairs in Macedonia in view of the acceptance by 
the Sultan of the modified plan forced upon him by the Powers. 
The outlook is not hopeful. Lord Lansdowne’s original scheme 
was a very good one, and would have given relief to two 
million oppressed peasants. Now that it has been modified, 
and the head of the Commission is a Pasha, the Commis- 
sioners will have no power to enforce their views. In cases 
of dispute Hilmi Pasha can refer the matter to Constantinople, 
and thus unless the Powers protest effectually Turkish rule will 
goonas before. Mr. Brailsford says that when the Macedonians 
realised the intentions of the Powers they set aside plans for a 
fresh revolt, but now they recognise that so little has been 
done they may think a rising is their only chance. 





NOVELS. 
THE CROWN OF PINE.* 
Ir to write a good historical novel is a hard task, to write a 
good classical one is infinitely more difficult. It requires a 
wealth of learning which is in itself rare, and which can still 
more rarely be united with vigour and liveliness of imagina- 
tion. Erudition amassed from books is apt to prove a burden 
too heavy for the wings of fancy, while in that branch of 
knowledge which the novelist most needs the scholar must 
frequently be deficient. Though he is commonly said “to live 
in the past,” the phrase, perhaps, chiefly indicates that he is 
only partially alive to the present. In the seclusion of his 
library he often becomes an exile from the world, and yet 
only by close contact with actual life can he fully realise and 
represent the life of a far distant age. To create a human 
story which shall have real vitality it is necessary to know not 
only books but men. No mere study of literature, or history, 
or antiquities will suffice. The writer must understand all the 
springs of human action as they exist to-day, and then show 
us them at work in Greece or Rome in such a way that the 
figures he conjures up seem to walk familiarly at our side, men 
of like passions with ourselves. It is easy to manufacture 
puppets, to wrap them in toga or himation, to set them in the 
Forum or on the Acropolis, and to make them swear by 
Jupiter or Zeus; but it is a very different matter to give them 
life and reality. Even the genius of Shakespeare seems 
scarcely to produce complete illusien when he handles classical 
themes. Perhaps, indeed, the cause is that he does not even 
attempt to produce such illusion except partially. When 
Cleopatra, for instance, says, “Let's to billiards: come, 
Charmian,” it is a frank acknowledgment that, although 
Antony calls her his “ serpent of old Nile,” she is in fact only 
a Royal and wayward beauty, whose character has little 
concern either with time or place. And yet the dramatist has 





* The Crown of Pine: a Story o 
Professor A. “ae 
5s. 


Corinth and the Isthmian Games. By 
With Illustrations by George Morrow. London: 
Seeley and Co. 








an immense advantage over the novel-writer. He has simply 
to head a scene “ Alexandria: Cleopatra’s Palace: Enter 
Cleopatra,” and the spectator at once assents to the decep- 
tion; whereas the novelist has to manufacture his own illusion 
for himself. He has to persuade the reader that he is not in 
his armchair but in Egypt, and, instead of saying “ Enter 
Cleopatra,” he has to create a being who actually seems to be 
Cleopatra, which is a very different and more delicate business. 
Or take another instance. Caesar in Shakespeare, when he 
replies to Calpurnia’s entreaty that he will not “stir out” 
with the lines— 


“ Caesar shall forth: the things that threaten’d me 
Ne’er looked but on my back ; when they shall see 
The face of Caesar, they are vanished ”— 


is a great dramatic figure. The words are noble, and seem 
exactly to befit the speaker. The poet has seized on asupreme 
moment in the drama of history, and sets the chief actor face 
to face with us. The effect produced is admirable; but con- 
sider for a moment how easy his position is compared with 
that of the story-teller. It is certainly not the story as told 
by Shakespeare which bere rivets the attention upon Caesar, 
but rather the knowledge we bring with us ourselves of all 
that Caesar was and all that his resolve implied. The real 
force, indeed, of such a scene seems largely to consist in the 
fact that it visualises, as it were, ideas already present in 
the spectator’s mind. It would be telling even if acted in 
dumb show ; but a novelist cannot thus place historic figures 
before our bodily eyes, and so call up mental images. He must 
fashion by his own art the phantoms which his readers are to 
deem realities. Caesar in a novel only imposes on the mind or 
touches the feeling exactly so far as the writer can by bis skill 
make him do so. You may relate his exploits and no one 
marvels, you may murder him most tragically and no one is 
concerned, unless somebow they have been stirred by 
the narrative to some living interest in Caesar. But who 
with mere words can so draw for us those mighty ancients 
that their thoughts and feelings, their sorrows and 
joys, their strivings and failures, shall at least seem 
to be understood by us? We know them often so. well from 
without, and always so little from within. We have not that 
intimate acquaintance with them which we have with a 
hundred characters in ancient poetry. The record of their 
lives concerns our intellects as an external fact, but does not 
go home to our hearts. They stir neither our love nor our 
hate, and the real virtue of classical novels should surely be to 
remedy this defect by arousing our emotions. Unhappily, 
however, it is exactly in this point that they almost universally 
fail. They often set the surroundings of ancient life 
vividly before the sight; the plot and story often awaken 
curiosity, but the actors seem for the most part ingenious lay 
figures, so that the reader puts down the book with some 
remark that it is “scholarly,” or “ vivid,” or “ realistic,” but 
never with a tear. And yet Virgil's Sunt lacrimae rerum et 
mentem mortalia tangunt ought exactly to apply to many 
stories of human life as lived during the first century at 
Rome, could they but be told by some one gifted with equal 
learning, insight, and imagination. It is a period about which 
our information is singularly full and varied; it is for many 
converging reasons unique in interest, and it is, as Tacitus 
tells us, “eminently rich in tragedies”; but the inner life 
of its men and women seems out of the range of our sym- 
pathy. And yet in those marvellous days when vice was so 
triumphant, and virtue often so stoic and austere; when un- 
belief, superstition, and an eager groping after truth were so 
strangely intermingled; when luxury and pauperism, abject 
slavery and Imperial splendour, jostled one another so closely ; 
when each new wearer of the purple amazed the world with 
new freaks of sullen gloom or wild extravagance, of mad 
caprice or fierce brutality ; when the common mob alternately 
starved or feasted, while every honourable or wealthy man 
walked in ever-present terror of immediate death,—on such 
days, assuredly, the thoughts of men’s hearts must have been 
sore troubled. There must have been questionings, and 
wrestlings, and agonies which the ordinary reader of history 
perbaps obscurely conjectures, but which a writer of real 
imagination might teach us to feel and understand. Take a 
single illustration. No story is more familiar than that of 
Seneca. Philosopher and poet, usurer and millionaire, he was 
in turn the tutor, the accomplice, and the victim of Nero, His 
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life was full of the most striking and most tragic contrasts ; 
but is he to ordinary students a living, intelligible man ? 
Not, we think, in the very least. His actions and his writings 
are well known; the divergence between his preaching and his 
practice is a common theme for moralists; but the man him- 
self—the being in whom such opposite qualities were so patheti- 
cally united—seems almost wholly to elude us. Some count 
him a great sinner, and some esteem him almost a saint; but of 
the true self there would be no presentment were it not for 
what may be called an accident of fortune. Busts of Seneca, 
all perhaps from one original, are, as it happens, fairly 
numerous, and they are unforgettable. ‘To see one of them is 
a revelation. The shock hair, the hollow eyes, the haggard 
face, and deeply lined, melancholy forehead tell their own 
story. The centuries vanish as we gaze, and we are con- 
fronted with reality. “ Without were fightings and within 
were fears” is written everywhere upon that marred visage. 
The record of a human soul torn and rent by inward struggles, 
tossed and buffeted by outward storms, stands imprinted on 
every lineament. The sculptor’s art has set before us in 
visible embodiment the tragedy of a life, and what the 
sculptor has achieved in marble is what, we think, a master 
artist might accomplish more fully and more convincingly 
in words. 

We have been led into this line of thought by reading one 
of those classical stories which Professor A. J. Church writes so 
simply and so well. His new work, Zhe Crown of Pine, is a 
tale of the time of Claudius, in which the reader is first 
introduced to the Jewish community at Rome, where he 
meets Aquila and Priscilla, who became later the companions 
of St. Paul. Then a bread-riot, very happily and vigorously 
described, gives occasion to an attack on the Jews, and the 
departure of the principal characters for Corinth. There the 
occurrence of the Isthmian games makes us acquainted with 
Eubulus, who is the favourite for the long foot-race, and the 
efforts of three classical blacklegs, who have laid odds against 
him, first to get the youth poisoned, then carried off by 
brigands, and finally thrown into prison. It is a hright, 
natural story, nor could a healthy lad, not spoiled by modern 
sensational novels, desire a pleasanter book for a winter 
evening. It gives a vivid conception of what we have called 
the outward setting of ancient life, and so admirably fulfils its 
purpose as a volume for the young. But every page suggests 
what rich material there is in the period which it refers to for 
a work which would also captivate maturer and more reflecting 
minds. 





Soprano. By F. Marion Crawford. (Macmillan and Co. 6s.)— 
Thetroubles and difficulties by which the heroine of Mr. Crawford’s 
new romance is beset in her efforts to storm the citadel of fame 
differ considerably from those encountered by the ordinary 
aspirant to operatic honours. It is not a case of per aspera ad 
astra with Margaret Donne, the orphan daughter of an Oxford 
scholar and an American mother. She is—unlike so many great 
singers—a first-rate musician, besides possessing good looks 
and a beautiful voice. The greatest living prima donna 
acclaims her as her successor at their first interview, and 
secures her an immediate hearing and the promise of a début 
under the most favourable auspices. Margaret’s success as an 
artist is, in short, a foregone conclusion, and so far Mr. Crawford’s 
story is more in harmony with the conventions of romance than 
the hard facts of the musical profession. But he redeems 
his character as a faithful observer by his uncompromising 
insistence on the irksome and odious experiences which a 
woman of refinement and self-respect must face as the price of 
achieving her ambition. It is perhaps a bold defiance of 
the law of heredity to make Margaret’s high-minded, accom- 
plished, but somewhat priggish lover, Edward Lushington, the 
son of Madame Bonanni, the pleasure-loving, greedy, disreputable, 
but good-hearted prima donna, but this incongruous relationship 
serves Mr. Crawford’s purpose excellently. Edward is ill-matched 
in the fight with his unscrupulous rival, the supple Greek 
financier Logotheti, but the devotion of his mother turns the 
scale on the side of the angels. ‘The story as it stands is decidedly 
tantalising, since it abruptly terminates with the rescue of 
Margaret from a position of great embarrassment, and even peril, 
without enlightening the reader as to the sequel. But a hint 
from the author makes it clear that he intends to remedy this 
omission on some future occasion. It is worth noting that the 


operatic life depicted is that of the French and Italian type, not 
that led by the more strenuous votaries of the Wagnerian music- 





drama. 


CURRENT LITERATURE, 


TWO BOOKS ON LONDON. 

London Vanished and Vanishing. Painted and Described by 
Philip Norman. (A. and C. Black. 20s.)—This is one of the 
“ Beautiful Books” which Messrs. Black have for some time been 
bringing out, to the great delight of all who love the picturesque, 
and, we hope, to their own advantage. This particular volume we 
may hai! with especial pleasure, because it gives an enduring 
existence to buildings and places that materially have dis- 
appeared. “Out of seventy-five illustrations here given,” writes 
Mr. Norman in his preface, “about sixty represent buildings 
which have entirely disappeared.” That is a melancholy state- 
ment, yet one remembers that this conflict between the past and 
the present is inevitable, and that the issue—which, however it 
may be retarded, always goes the same way—tends to the general 
good. Who, for instance, is not sorry that the Merchant Taylors’ 
school in Suffolk Lane, “probably built after plans by Sir 
Christopher Wren,” has been replaced by ugly warehouses? 
Yet no one can doubt that the school is infinitely better 
off where if now stands in the Charterhouse domain, more 
than thrice as big as it was, and with the proper equipment 
for work and play, which it had not, and never could have, 
in the old place. Of course, in many, indeed in most cases, 
the gain is not so obvious; but it exists, known and felt by 
hundreds of people, though it is not easily put into words. Mean- 
while all will be agreed in feeling grateful to Mr. Norman, 
whose industry and enthusiasm, ably expressed by a ready pen 
and an exceptionally skilful pencil, have given us this “ beautiful 
book.” Some of us knew many of these vanished buildings, 
Here, for instance, is the coffee-room of an old Holborn inn in 
which the writer of this notice dined as a schoolboy on a trip to 
London more than half-a-century ago. Most Londoners will find 
memories of their own, and in years to come a new generation 
will be glad that these things have been given this fresh lease of 
existence. Shakespeare’s London, by H. 'T’. Stephenson (A. Con- 
stable and Co.), has been put together with much industry out 
of sources which are unfamiliar to most readers. Mr. Stephen- 
son, however, has not consulted some authorities with which all 
students should be familiar. He has given us an introductory 
chapter on “'The Early Growth of the City,” in which he 
makes some quite erroneous statements. “The earliest known 
event in connection with the city,” he writes, “is the 
building of the bridge. ..... London was still a small unwalled 
town when next met with on the page of history when, in 
A.D. 286, Carausius issued money coined at London.” ‘Tacitus, 
who was writing of events of his own time, says that London 
in A.D. 61, though neither a colonia nor a municipium, was a 
place of great commercial importance; that the Roman general 
abandoned it—in view of the superior force of the British—with 
much reluctance; and that seventy thousand persons perished in 
the sack of the two places, London and St. Albans. We do not 
question our author’s accuracy when he reaches his proper sub- 
ject. The illustrations, though some are scarcely relevant, add 
to the value and attractiveness of the volume. 











HIS MOST DEAR LADYE. 

His Most Dear Ladye. By Beatrice Marshall. (Seeley and Co. 
5s.)—This is a story of “Sidney’s Sister, Pembroke’s Mother,” 
told by an English girl, who after spending the first years of her 
life, comes an orphan to live with her father’s friend, Master 
Jasper Meredith, Vicar of Barcombe, near Wilton. Master Mere- 
dith has a son and a daughter. Then we are introduced to the 
Countess of Pembroke, her husband, and her son, and to various 
distinguished persons, such as King James, Queen Anne, and 
Lady Arabella Stuart. We even see William Shakespeare, but 
he is prudently kept a persona muta. The result is a very well- 
drawn picture, with colours delicately toned, in every way a good 
piece of work. It must be allowed that Mistress Jeanne, who tells 
the story, is represented as such a model of sobriety, so free from 
all the foibles of youth, that we are not surprised at the dénofiment 
of her love story, if love story it may be called. Still, one calcu- 
lates how old Master Jasper Meredith must have been. He had 
been at College with Jeanne’s father, and Jeanne’s father had 
been the friend of Hubert Languet (1518-81). If the three were 
coevals, Master Meredith must have been nearing his ninetieth 
year when he married. 











Almanach Hachette. (Hachette et Cie. 2francs.)—This Almanac 
relieves the gravity of its subject-matter with humorous sketches 
and anecdotes that its English contemporaries do not affect. 
And it fails to give information which in this country we consider 
indispensable, about sundry matters of public concern, for instance. 
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But it is an admirable thing in its own line. Any spare moment 
that may be spent on it will certainly not be wasted. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 

——>_—_ 

[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review m other forms.) 





The facsimile of the “First Folio of Shakespeare’s Plays” 
(Oxford University Press) produced by the collotype process has 
been followed up by facsimiles of the Poems and Pericles, Prince of 
Tyre. The poems are in four parts, “Venus and Adonis,” 
«“Lucrece,” “The Passionate Pilgrim,” and “The Sonnets.” “The 
Passionate Pilgrim ” has, it is true, but a questionable title. It 
was nothing less than an imposture. The printer, one William 
Jaggard, had got hold of a few genuine poems (two of the 
“Sonnets” and songs from Love’s Labour’s Lost), and printed 
these along with a miscellaneous collection from other hands, 
with “By W. Shakespere” on the title-page (curiously enough, 
another edition appears in 1612 without the name). The five 
volumes can be obtained in one (£4 4s. and £3 3s.). Each has a 
full critical and historical introduction by the chief of modern 
Shakespearean scholars, Mr. Sidney Lee. 





Annual Report (1904) of the Nottingham C.0.8. (Derry and 
Sons.)—At Nottingham last winter the Relief Fund was 
administered by the Charity Organisation Society, and this is 
the Report of their proceedings. More than a hundred voluntary 
workers gave their help, and the work was carried out with good 
results. But it was not all smooth sailing. On December 15th 
two hundred and fifty bricklayers’ labourers (members of the 
Union) came in a body to the Society’s offices and demanded 
relief. They were induced to go away on a promise that their 
case should be investigated. Fifty-eight applications were made 
the next day, and the secretary of the Union sent a further list of 
a hundred who he said were starving. Only forty-five, however, 
made immediate application. Here there seems to have been 
no more exaggeration than might be expected. It was not 
so when something of the same kind happened later on 
(February 7th). Certain officials of the Trades’ Association 
represented to the City Council that two thousand eight hundred 
were out of work, and that the Charity Organisation Society 
was not doing its duty. A promise of investigation was 
again made, and a list was asked for. Forty-one names were sent 
in, and of these thirty-four had already applied; nineteen were 
then receiving relief, and seven had received it, but for various 
reasons had ceased to do so. All this is greatly interesting, 
and should be of value now. Any one who can keep a level 
head when he faces the great “unemployed” problem is much to 
be admired. Unfortunately, some people who ought to help 
are carried away by emotion, or oppose a resolute scepticism, 
or have their own axes, political or other, to grind. And the 
habitual shirkers are on the look out for their chance. Some of 
the casual wards of the Home Counties are emptied by the rush to 
London. Any effort to relieve on scientific principles is widely 
resented. Brother East and Brother West, by Leighton Leigh 
(W. Heinemann, 3s. 6d.), puts many of the difficulties in a con- 
crete form. Mr. Leigh tells, we doubt not, many unpalatable 
truths. There is much in his comment on the common com- 
plaint, “ We’ve got no work to do.” It means, he says: “ You have 
got no work of the kind you like, at the pay you like, to be done 
in the way you like, and at the time you like.” We commend the 
book to the attention of our readers, but we hold our judgment 
upon it in suspense. 





Twenty-four Original Recitations, Songs, and Games for Children. 
By M. S. Clark and Gaynor Simpson. (O. Newmann and Co.) 
—Miss Clark and Miss Simpson give us in this volume another 
excellent collection of action songs and recitations which will be 
welcomed alike in kindergarten and nursery. Miss Clark has the 
happy knack of treating the mystery as well as the prose of every- 
day life in simple, easily running verses. The recitations, “My 
Policeman” and “The Christmas Letter,” are capital examples of 
the familiar style, enlivened here and there with a touch 
of sentiment, and there is genuine poetic feeling in the charming 
verses entitled “The Stars,” from which we may quote the 
following two stanzas :— 


“ Hunter Orion, all belted in lustre, 
The Pleiads’ fair cluster, 
Andromeda's rays,— 
Pictures of darkuess, pictures of glory, 
Named from the story 
Of long ago days, 


Footpath for Angels, the Milky Way yonder, 
A cloudland of wonder 

So far off, so white. 
Millions oa millions :—stars without number 
Watch while we slumber 
Through all the long night.” 


We must not fail to add that the lesson of kindness to animals 
and birds is taught in several of the pieces, and that Miss 
Simpson’s melodies by their cheerful simplicity and well-marked 
rhythm greatly reinforce the effectiveness of the words, 





Catharine Grace Loch: a@ Memoir. (H. Frowde. 4s. net.)— 
“The Memoir,” says Surgeon-General Bradshaw, who edits the 
book, “has become practically an Autobiography.” Miss Loch 
speaks for herself, and speaks with all possible vigour and 
emphasis; the “small paraphrasing suggested by sense of editorial 
responsibility” to which Dr. Bradshaw owns has not materially 
weakened the impression. Miss Loch worked for five years at 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. In 1888 she went out to India, charged, 
along with a colleague, with the task of inaugurating a system of 
skilled nursing in military hospitals. In India, with intervals 
of holiday and furlough, she worked for fourteen years. In 1902 
she was invalided home, and after some fifteen months’ service on 
the Ladies’ Board at the India Office, died on July Ist, 1901. She 
was then not quite fifty. It would be easy to make out an 
appalling list of abuses and shortcomings from Miss Loch’s letters 
to her friends and fellow-workers, She was an enthusiast about 
her work; she naturally dwelt on what had gone wrong, for to 
speak of success was to praise herself, and she had learnt that if 
you are to move the official conservatism and routine you must 
use strong language. It is the way of those who have to “ exhort 
the impenitent mule.” Miss Loch complains chiefly of insufficient 
staffing, aggravated by frequent orders to detach one of the few 
workers to deal with some private case in which the authorities were 
interested, and of the orderlies. These latter were being continually 
changed, and the change was too often for the worse. (The Seaforths 
will read with a glow of pleasure the handsome testimonial which 
is to be found on p. 47.) Then there was the difficulty of official 
position. Should any nominal rank be assigned to the nursing 
sisters? This was the question; and it had ultimately to go to 
H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, who decided in the negative. 
“H.R.H. has difficulty in believing that any soldier could fai) in 
respect to ladies who are devoting themselves,” &c. So ran the 
official reply; probably the ducal vernacular was very different. 
Then unqualified nurses were sent out. Miss Loch’s wrath was 
specially moved by the appointment of a girl of nineteen “ who 
had had as only training two months in a zenana hospital, and 
had never in her life seen a male patient.” And she was sent to 
nurse soldiers! This was a kind of mistake that only military 
authorities could make. 


Collectanea. Fourth Series. (Clarendon Press. 31s. 6d.)—This is 
one of the publications of the Oxford Historical Society (it is the 
forty-eighth volume). Itcontains a “ Description of Oxford” from 
the Hundred Rolls of the county, bearing date 1279 A.D.; “Church 
Notes, 1643-4”; the memoranda of a Royalist officer in Oxford; 
an account of painted glass, &c., in the Oxford Churches, made in 
1643-4 (these are most carefully edited by Miss Rose Graham) ; 
the Forms of Consecration for three College Chapels, Lincoln, 
1631 (the building erected by Williams, Bishop of Lincoln), 
B.N.C., 1666, and Queen’s College, 1717; Thomas Baskerville’s 
account of Oxford in 1683-6—Thomas Baskerville was a Hereford- 
shire squire—the bill of costs sent to the Mayor of Oxford re the 
Coronation of George IV. by his London agent; and “ Coaching 
in and out of Oxford,” 1820-40, The first, among other points of 
interest, has some notable details of the property belonging to 
Religious Houses. More than two-thirds out of a total of £27 
(to be multiplied many times to reach present-day value) was so 
held. Some of the details in the Consecrations are curious. The 
soil of the Antechapel and Chapel of Lincoln College is blessed for 
interments (happily never made); in the former there was a font 
and a place for the celebration of marriages. The font has disap- 
peared, and it is long since marriages have been celebrated, though 
the inhabitants of Combe Longa (in the gift of the College) used 
at one time to come for that purpose. A pulpit is mentioned as 
existing in the Chapel. It now stands in the Antechapel, and is 
spoken of as “John Wesley’s Pulpit.” Doubtless he, among 
others, occupied it. It is of cedar wood, and still, as Mr. Andrew 
Clarke, the editor, reminds us, retains the scent which suggested 
the Bishop’s remark that if this were not truly consecrated, “ this 
cedar shall not keep the savour now it hath, but shall smell of 
superstition.” 


Prying Among Private Papers. By the Author of “A Life of 
Sir Kenelm Digby.” (Longmans and Co, 7s. 6d. net.) —* Private 
Papers,” it is perhaps as well to add at once, “Chiefly of the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries.” The author explains 
that in looking for special purposes through the Reports of the 
Royal Historical Commission, he found little details which were 








not relevant to such purposes, but still had an interest of their 
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own. And very curious some of these things are ; often, too, not 
without a bearing on more important matters. It ‘throws a world 
of light, for instance, on the temper of ruling Churchmen in the 
days of King Charles when we find a Bishop who had just been 
taking part in the Coronation writing : “I thank god I am now 
growen againe in extraordinary favor with the Duke of Bucking- 
ham.” The reader should observe the use of small letters and 
capitals, Here is another Bishop, or rather Archbishop, reporting 
on a secular matter,—a cellar of wine: “The champagne sealed 
with yellow wax might go off at balls”! Here is a valuation of 
the horses belonging to “ the late R.H. Prince George of Denmark.” 
Fifteen or so are put down at £220. Kitty Clive complains to 
David Garrick that whereas “you give Mrs. Cibber £600 for 
playing sixty nights,” she gets £300 for a hundred and eighty ; 
“out of which,” she goes on, “I can make it appear that it costs 
me a hundred on necessarys for the stage.” Here is a genuine 
utterance of Claverhouse :—“I am sorry to see a man die even a 
whig [he wrote “day” and “whigue”], but when one dies for his 
own faults and may save a hundred, I have no scruple.” That 
probably shows the real man. 





Burke’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage. (Harrison and 
Sons, 42s.)—Within its liberal boundaries of 2,288 pages of the 
largest octavo size, and closely printed, Burke is able to include a 
vast amount of matter. It is a history as well as a book of social 
precedence. Ancestors, direct or collateral, of noble families and 
distinguished persons in general are named, while “every titled 
and decorated individual, and every person in remainder, how- 
ever remotely, to hereditary honours, is given his place ...... 
with his belongings,” the “belongings ” comprehending in many 
cases those who are not in any succession. The “Key” is, in 
particular, a very remarkable compilation, with its thousands of 
names, each marked with its proper precedence. The informa- 
tion seems to have been brought up to the latest possible date. 


We have received from Messrs. Hachette two handsome gift- 
books, well bound and excellently illustrated. They certainly do 
not fulfil Dr, Johnson’s ideal of a book that you can hold in the 
hand as you sit over the fire, but this it would be unreasonable to 
expect. Au Vieur Paysde France, by Louis Rousselet (7 francs), 
relates holiday excursions in the valleys of rivers that flow 
into the Atlantic. The traveller starts from Blois, and makes 
his way to Nantes, and thence to the mouth of the estuary. But 
this does not include all his wanderings. He explores other 
valleys, as that of the Indre, the Cher, and the Loir. The noble 
churches and chateaux that he will see are beyond counting, and 
they are very worthily pictured here. The other volume is a story, 
Le Chevalier de Puyjalou, by H. de Charlieu (7 francs). The scene 
is laid in the time of the Regent, and the hero makes his way 
‘from the depths—his father is a ruined noble who is keeping a 
cabaret when the tale begins—by his good qualities and the kind 
offices of fortune, for the time is also the time of Law the 
Financier, to all that he desires. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—————— 
Alford (C. J.), Mining Law of the British Empire, cr 8vo ....... (Griffin) net 8/6 


Ballard (F.), Haeckel’s Monism False, cr 8V0............s0e0e0s (C. H. Kelly) net 5/0 
Bible (H. W.), Tides of Thought, 12m0,,..........cccsccceeeeceseeeeeeeeees (Simpkin) 4/0 
Booth (E. G.), The Three Resurrections and The Triumph of Maeve, cr 8vo 
(Longmans) net 38/6 
Chesterton (G. E.), Twelve Types, 16m0 ..........000 (A. L, Humphreys) net 3/6 
Churchill (W. 8.), Lord Randolph Churchill, 2 vols. 8vo ...(Macmillan) net 36/0 
Cleeve (L,), Soul-Twilight, cr 8V0 ......ccceccceeeesceesceceseeseeeeseeeeecesenes (Long) 6/0 
Colquhoun (A, B.), The Africander Land, 8V0 ..........000+0000 (J. Murray) net 16/0 
D'Arcy (R. F.), A New yo gl for wines cr 8vo ......(Methuen) 2/6 
Dawson (F, W.), The Scar, cr 8vo . (Methuen) 6/0 


Giffen (A. K.), The Egyptian Sudan, c cr r 80... eonun ...(Revell) net 3/6 
Gorst (H. E.), The Fourth Party, cr 80 ..........ccccceseees (Smith & Elder) net 7/6 

Greenslet (F,), James Russel Lowell: his Life and Work...(Constable) net 6/0 
Havell (E. B.), Benares, the Sacred City, 8V0 ........ccsssseseseeeee (Blackie) net 12/6 
Hoffding (H.), Problems of Philosophy, 12mo_ ..............«: (Macmillan) net 5/0 


Hudson (A. A.), The Law of Compensation, 2 vols........ (Sweet & Maxwell) 37/6 
Huggard (W.), Handbook of Climatic Treatment, 8vo...... (Macmillan) net 12/6 
Jackson (C, E.), Examples in Physics, er 8¥0......, s.cccesseseee converse (Methuen) 2/6 
Lewis (G.), An Oxford Parish Priest: W. B. Duggan, 8vo 

(Oxford Univ. Press) net 3/6 
Maller (J.), My System, 8V0  .....ccccsssecsereeeees (Anglo-Danish Pub. Co.) net 3/6 
Norregard (B. W.), The Great Siege, 8V0 ....cc.sc.csecereeeeeeeees (Methuen) net 10/6 
Parker (K. L.), The Euahlayi Tribe, 8vo... ..(Constable) net 7/6 
Peabody (F. FG), , Jesus Christ and the Christian Character ? Mnemsitinn) net 6/0 
Report of the Tariff Commission, Vol. II., Part IL, 4to ...(P. S. King) net 26 





Sergeant (A.), The Choice of Emelia, cr Z Sininatanbiiliaaiiciiitaaanniiasiil (Long) 6/0 
Silberrad (U. i), Curayl, cr 8vo .. al Constable) 6/0 
Smith (G.), Iris: -.(Jack) net 5/0 


wy’ and the Irish ‘Question, 8vo .... 
Seaieten (Mrs. B.), A History of the meee Catholic Missions 

in Oxfordshire, 8vo .. ..(Oxford Univ. Press) net 10/6 
Stepheus (H. H.), Blackboard and Free-arm Drawing, 480 000. (Blackie) net 4/6 
Gemma Tense CA), GR B00 cccdeec ccetececeseccescncoseceecceen’ socbece seocene (Drane) 3/6 
Thurso (J. W.), Modern Turbine Practice and Water Power Plants, 8vo 
(Constable) net 160 


——) 


LIBERTY'S CATALOGUE OF REDUCTIONS FREE. SALE 


LIBERTY'S SALE 
LIBERTY’S SALE 
LIGERTY’S ng a SALE 
LIBERTY’S TO-DAY SALE 
LIBERTY'S SALE 
LIBERTY’S SALE 
LIBERTY & CO. ere > 5 pela tine DON 





OSLER. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 
ANNUITIES. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
A.D. 1720. ASSURANCE. 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.c, 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


EPPS'S COCOA 
EPPS’S COCOA 
EPPS'S COCOA 

ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 








Everybody knows 
that it 


is an admirable food, 
the nicest and most nutritious 
beverage for the breakfast table. 
It is made in a moment with 
boiling water or milk, and its 

sustaining qualities are 

Invaluable 
to all, 





SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000, Claims paid, £5,000,000, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


LEA & LEA & 
PERRINS’ PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. SAUCE. 





By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE 





Now Ready. Post Free. 
HAMPTON S 


64-page Sale Catalogue, 


‘THE GREAT ANNUAL OPPORTUNITY,’ 


illustrating and describing thousands of bargains i in tasteful, well- 
made Furniture (antique and modern), Carpets, Curtains, Linens, 
Ironmongery, China, Glass, & every other description of high- -class 


HOUSE FURNISHINGS AT 
CLEARANCE REDUCTIONS. 


The Sale begins next Monday and ends on the 27th January, and 
those who wish for a copy of the book should 


Write To-day for Hamptons’ Catalogue G.A. 210, 


as only one edition is printed, and every year the number of 
applications increases by thousands, 





“Underwood (L. H.), With Tommy Tompkins in Korea, cr 8vo (Revell) net 4/0 





PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANGE CO., LtDo. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
Chairman: The Right Honi LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


Invested Funds Exceed £11,000,000. 





LIFE. DEPARTMENT. 
Premiums. Tne rates of premium charged will be found below the average 
tes of British offices, both for with-profit and without-profit business. 
Bsn —The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums 
receiv! 
NOTE.—The average rate of expenditure of British Life Offices is 13-7 
per cent, of the premiums. 
Profits. —Policy-holders assuring with profits, receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These protits 
La large. and at the last two valuations have permitted reversiovary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on apexteus bonuses. e next 
valuation will be made after December 3lst, 1908, 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Premlums.—The rates of premium are determined according to the various 
classes of risks, and services of skilled surveyors are always available to 
inspect risks, to quote premiums, and to assist the public in arranging 
their insurances. 

Policy Conditions.—The Policy Conditions have recently been simplified. 

Settlements.—All claims are settled in the most prompt and liberal manner, 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF 
ASSURANCE. 








Intending Assurers are invited to apply for 


Prospectus. 





SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


LONDON: 17 Kine Witt1am Sreeet, E.C, WEST END: 17 Part Matt, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St, ANDREW Squarg, EDINBURGH, 


ACCUMULATED FUND 0 £6,000,000 
NATIONAL = 
PROVIDENT | 2 ete 2 aie soy tre ra 


PAID IN CLAIMS .. More than £12,500,000 
INSTITUTION bine Life. Assurance, tain cont with peo 








ITY AND COUNTY BOROUGH OF CHESTER. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


CITY AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


An ASSISTANT-MISTRESS is REQUIRED to take charge of Junior Form 
{ees 10-12) in above School, and to = some help in Higher Forms and 
Teachers’ Centre. Subjects esired: Arithmetic and Algebra on 
graphical methods, Nature Study, Needlework, Drawing, Swedish Drill, 
unior English; such Mistress also to be qualified to teach Music in 
classes (Class-singing). 
Sepemamens to date from February Ist, or as soon after as may be arranged. 
Salary £90, rising by £5 per aunum to £120. 
Travelling expenses of selected candidates will be paid by the Committee. 
Applications, accompanied by not more than three references or testimonials, 
to be sent to me at the _— Offices, 92 Northgate Street, not later than 
FRIDAY, January 12th, A. E. LOVELL, 
Director of Education and 
Secretary to the Education Committee, 





_Chester, December 27, 1005 
GRAMMAR 





RISTOL SCHOOL. 


By the Resignation of Mr. Robert L. Leighton, M.A., the office of HEAD- 
MASTER will become VACANT at the end of the next Summer Term, and 
the Governing Body will shortly proceed to elect a Head-Master. 

Candidates are requested to forward their Applications, accompanied by 
Testimonials, to the undersigned, from whom particulars of L Tenure, 
Duties, and Emoluments of the Head-Mastership may be procured on 
written peeee. FREDERICK W, NEWTON, Clerk, 

Office of the Governors, St. Stephen's Street, 

Bristol, 8th December, 1905. 


HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and 
for the higher examinations. a> paiiee examinations under the age of 16, 
Bracing situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville Col- 
lege ; the Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Words- 
worth, Principal of Lady ‘Margaret Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of 
Home Students, Oxford ; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford ; the Bishop of 8. David's; 
the Bishop of Islington ; "the Lady Laura Ridding ; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.B.S. ; 
Mr. Arthur Milman, 


AXONHOLME, 8S. PROMENADE, ST. ANNE’S-ON- 
SEA, LANCS. 

prcsEDine SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Principals : The Misses ASHBURNER 

upils prepared for all Examinations. Particular attention given to delicate 

kward Pupils. Fees Moderate. Capital Situation. Splendid Sea View. 


SSS SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thorough! 
education. Special attention to development of character.— Principal, 
ss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certificate (Registered). 
Address, Whincroft, Crowborough, 


ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

a gg ey for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Qxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Health eabie large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOY corr and Miss TARVER. 

















T\UNORLAN, HARROGATE—HIGH-CLASS 
SCHOOL for GIRLS. Som; ype STOCKER and Miss SHARPE, 
Newnham College, Cambridge, M.A. of Dublin University. Excellent premises ; 
playing field. Resident Health and Foreign Mistresses, Careful training in 
character and manners. Special attention paid to health, 


ANCELYN HOUSE SCHOOL.—Day School for the 

Daughters of Gentlemen, and KINDERGARTEN, Ennerdale Road, 

Kew Gardens. Principals: Miss C. B. RANKINE, Miss E. B, DICKENS, 

EASTER TERM BbLGINS TUESDAY, January 23rd. — Prospectus on 
application to the PRINCIPALS, 


ARPLE HIGH SCHOOL, CHESHIRE HIGHLANDS. 

Girls’ High-class Boarding School (recognised by Board of Educa- 

tion), situated in one of the healthiest ts of Great Britain. Trained 

English and Foreign Teachers, Thorough modern education, Individual 
care.—Prospectus on application, 














FOR MUTUAL vision for old age, and are singular tag 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 





No. 48 Gracecuunce Street, Lonpoy, E.C. 











Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 


—_@— 
OvTsIpE PaGs (when available), FOURTEEN GUINEAS 
Page.. seeceeccescescess £12 12 0| NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) £4 ‘ g 
Halt-Page (Column) seeseeee 6 6 O| Half Narrow Column ........ 2 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3% $8 0/| Quarter Narrow Colump.,.... 1 i ° 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8s. 


CoMPANIES. 

Outside Page ....cccesceess++ £16 16 O| Inside Page .....cceceeesseefl414 0 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and Is. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 88. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 128. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch. 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms ; net. 








ANTED, GENUINE OLD ENGLISH ARM- 
CHAIR with cane seat, sides, and back; known as “ BERGERE.” 
wal y or gz) with price.—Box 95, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 





London, W 
[ sores BRSIDENTIAL Cc BERS, YORK 
STREET, W.—A Set of THREE ROO TO LET (Self-contained). 
Bath-rooms (h. and c.) General Dining Room, Close to Baker Street Station. 
—Apply Y SUPERINTENDENT. 





ORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 
KENDAL, ENGLAND. 
Supplies Editors with all kinds of’ Literary Matter, and is open to hear 
from Authors concerning Manuscripts—which should be submitted by 
arrangement. 


EDLAND , niGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A_ Public 
Boarding an Dw School of the highest grade for Girls, beautifully 
Situated close to vt & ton and Durdham Downs. President of the Council: 
The LORD BISHO HEREFORD. Pupils are pre for the Univer- 
sities. There are ate Scholarships attached to the School, which will be 
competed forin July.—Prospectus from the Secretary, A. G. N. TRIBE, Esq., 
Albion Chambers, Bristol. The SCHOOL REOPENS: on JANUARY 19th. 








ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful grounds. Excellent 
Teachers for all subjects. References Madly a permitted to the Countess of 
aoe the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev, F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, 
and others. 


OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON. — 

A FOUNDER'S SCHOLARSHIP will be competed for in June, 1906. 

The value is such as to reduce all expenses for board, laundry, and tuition to 

£30 a year.—For iculars of Examination, apply to Miss WRAITH, 
Roedean School, Brighton. 


OLKESTONE—YORK HOUSE SCHOOL. 


TWO VACANCIES. Over 40 Public Successes, Delicate and Backward 


Boys specially cared for. 
. Principal—Miss BAKER. 


IVERSITY HALL, LIVERPOOL.—HALL of RESI- 
DENCE for WOMEN STUDENTS of the LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY. 
— For particulars apply to the Warden, Miss MAY C, STAVELEY, 


UNNYBRAE, GRANGE- OVER-SANDS, 
ANCASHIRE. 
School for Daughters of Pa neem Thorough Education; beautiful 
scenery; summer and winter health resort. Head-Mistress, Miss M, 
BROTHERS. Registered by Board of Education, Column B. 


T. ANDREWS UD) BIvVE BAIT Y DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
t 
For svecpotins, apply to the SECRETARY Gi L.L,A, Sch , the Uni ity, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold), Special care given to individual development. 
_ fy de from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
bridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others. 


ST, ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED, 
S*. LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 

(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen. 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for childrea 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 





























houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List on applicatuon to the EAD MISTRESS, 


St. Katharines Lodge, St Audrews, 
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UDOR H L L SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, 38.E. 

(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education. London Masters attend daily. Exceptional 
advan for Music and Languages. 

LECTURERS—Profs. H. G. Sre.er, F.R.S. (Science); H. E. Matpery, M.A., 
F.R.Hist.S. (History); M. Hueveser (French Literature); Dr, Sreprat 
(German Literature); C. Jerram, M.A, (‘Current Events"), &c. 

MUSIC—Gusrave Garcia. RC.M.; Gustave Prapeav (Paris Conserva- 
toire); Grorce MaGratn, Pupil of Leschetizky ; Paut Storvine (Violin), &c. 

PAINTING AND DRAWING—F. J. Ketu. Also large Resident Stat? of 
highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses, including fully certiticated 
gymnastic mistress (Swedish, Danish, and remedial exercises), and trained 
nurse as Matron. Special attention to health. Grounds over 4acres, Large 
gymnasium. Cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N.  Priucipals — A, 

ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mra, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught. including Oatdoor Games,Swimming. Fencing, aud Medical Gymuastics, 
-Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awaiued to successful students, Schools aud Colleges 
“ee with qualified teachers. 

1EALTH STUDENTS. —Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Rey. 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 

LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss S'TANSFELD. Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymuastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 











HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN ‘TEACHERS, 
Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I, ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 
A pusidiontial College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. Tne course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Thestudents attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teach- 
ing, in addition to those of the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample oppor- 
tunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and 
other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted iu 
January and in September.—Full particulars as to qualifications for admission, 
Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on application to Miss H, L, 
POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 








INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Cliairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER, Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G, MON'TEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A, 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and two of £15 
each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered annually to Students, 
—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

HALESOWEN (Residential), offers attractive vocation for women of 

good education as Teachers of Physical Culture. Also care of those requiring 

physical training, remedial movements, out-door games, country life. Send 
tor Prospectus. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, ‘Teunis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
‘Twelve Resident Mistresses ; ‘Teacher for Physical ‘Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters,—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


IVERPOOL GYMNASIUM TRAINING COLLEGE 
for Ladies as Gymnastic, Sports, and Games Teachers. The best 
and most thorough Training, including Massage and remedial exercises on 
the Swedish system. 
Write to SECRETARY for Illustrated Prospectus. 


ROVELY COLLEGE, BOSCOMBE, BOURNE- 
MOUTH.—Recognised by the Board of Education. High-class Home 
School for Gentlemen's Daughters. Detached house, beautifully situated, 
three minutes’ walk from the sea. Thorough modern education, with 
individual care and training. Excellent staff of teachers. Large playing 
field ; tennis, hockey.— Prospectus on application to PRINCIPAL, 


ONWAY HIGH SCHOOL, BOSTON, LINCOLN- 
SHIRE.—Recognised. Girls thoroughly trained in English, Languages, 
Arts, Sciences. Music and Physical Culture (Gymnastics, Army Drill, Swedish 
Drill, Games) Specialities. Pupils prepared tor Matriculation, Oxford and 
Cambridge Exams., and all the Music Exams., &c. This School is specially 
adapted for Gentlewomen who must make their owu way, Large House 
and Grounds. Excellent Staff. Principal—Miss STOTHERT, Registered 
Column B, First Class Trained and Certificated Teacher. 























{OLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 
Home School for Young Gentlewomen, Detached house near sea ; hockey- 
field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 
foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care givea 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens, 


T. AGATHA’S (late Richmond School for Girls), 
RICHMOND, YORKSHIRE. 
Established in 1891 by the Ven. Archdeacon Danks, 
New Class-rooms added in 1905. 
Principals: Miss HUDDLESTONE aud Miss GRIMWADE, 
EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 
Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (Lond.), late Classical 
Scholar, Girton, with competent staff. Thorough education, on the principle 
of a sound mind in a sonnd body. French and German a speciality. Prepara- 
tion for Examinations if required. Large grounds. Pine district. High, most 
healthy position. Sp eaatchk saat belt A Np teeta de 
OUTH KENSINGTON: 69 EARL’S COURT SQUARE. 
High-class BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. Speciality Music, Art, 
Languages, Culture, Deportment. Home life. London's educational facili- 
ties utilised. Examinations as desired. Vacancy Governess Student; pre- 
mium.—Principal, Miss HUNT. 


W YcomBE ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKS. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS 
ON JANUARY lI7rn, 1906. 








S MONIC A’S, 
. TADWORTH, SURREY. 


HOME FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 


Excellent Education on Modern Lines. 





Apply, Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Tripos. 
____NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 10th, 1906. 


HURCH OF ENGLAND: HIGH SCHOOL FoR 
GIRLS, Ltd. 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A, 
1. 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER. 
Music School under the direction of Mr. Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and others. 
2 39 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, 8S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A, 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Boarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, 8S. W. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N. W. 


S*: ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 

Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
olficial and elected, of the Dioceses of CHESTER, MANCUFSTER, and 
LIVERPOOL. 

Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 

Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras, 

- “see of the value of £16 and £10 per termfor the Daughters of Clergy 
only. 

Training Department for Student Teachers, Fee, £15 per term. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Matlock; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., he Rectory, Warrington, 


| stonieiaiat HIGH SCHVOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Mediswval and Modern Languages Tripos), 
PRIVATE OMNIBUS daily from Moseley. 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hayley Road (next door to the School), 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY ISth, 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


rI\HE HABERDASHERS’ ASKE’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
ACTON, W. 
Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET A. GILLILAND, M.A. Lond, Fellow of 
University College, London. 

Assisted by a Large Staff of University Graduates and other Specialists. 

Valuable Scholarships and Leaviug Exhibitions, Special Kitchen for the 
teaching of Cookery and Home Science, Preparatory Department for Boys and 
Girls under 8. 

SCHOOL REOPENS on THURSDAY, JANUARY Ilth. 

For Prospectus. apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS at the School, or to the 
CLERK to the School Governors, Haberdashers’ Girls’ School, Hatcham, S.E. 


IRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL COMPANY, LTD. 
CLAPHAM HIGH SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistress—Mrs. WOODHOUSE. 
BOARDING-HOUSES licensed by the Company. 
Miss DINGWALL, 23 Larkhall Rise, Clapham. 
Mrs. JAMES, “* Methven,” Windmill Road, Clapham Common. 
Mrs. F. WOODHOUSE, “St. James,” 6 Elms Road, Clapham Common, 
Mrs. LABORDE, “* Westbury," West Side, Clapham Common, 
Mrs. POUNTNEY, 12 Poynders Road, Clapham Park, 
Prospectuses and further particulars may be obtained from the Heads of the 
Houses or from the SECRETARY at the School. 
\ANDECOTES (GIRLS’) SCHOOL (ee, for Board and 
Tuition, £100), PARKS'TTONE, DORSET.—A high-class Ladies’ School, 
Management Church Education Corporation. Also UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. 
LEONARDS (Fee, £40), and CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD,~—a residential 
Training College for ‘Teachers in Colleges for Women, and in Secondary 
Schools for Girls (Fees, £65 a year inclusive), Prospectus on application. 














ANK HOUSE, BAKEWELL, DERBYSiIRE (near 
Haddon Hall and Chatsworth).—High-class School for Girls (recog- 
nised). Four registered Mistresses, including B.A. London. Resident French 
Mistress. Visiting Professors. Gymuastics, Swimming, Riding, Golf,— 
Principals, the Misses KNIGHT. 
ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE for Girls (Boarders only). 
BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 
Full staff of Resident Teachers holding University Degrees. Tennis, 
Hockey, Swimming, Riding, &. Moderate fees. 
Illustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL, 


LTASLEMERE, SURREY—ST. GEORGE'S WOOD 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 








Sandy soil; nine acres of ground; nearly 600 ft. above sea level. 
Principals: Miss AMY KEMP, Camb. Certif. for Theory and Practice vf 
Teaching (St. George’s College, Edinburgh), Diploma for Teaching of German 
(Berlin); and Miss HELEN ‘I. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), 
Certificated Student of Girton College; eleven years at the Mount School, 
York. 


INDHEAD.—LINGHOLT SCHOOL for GIRLS will 

be REMOVED to HIGH PITFOLD, HINDHEAD, during the Christ- 

mas Holidays, and Re-open for the Easter Term, 1906, on January 20th.— 
Principal: Miss MACRAE MOIR. 








Ce a dae HOUSE, SPENCER PLACE, LEEDS. 
—High Class School for Girls. Qualified Resident Statf and Visiting 
Professors, including Johann Rasch (Violin). Very healthy situation. Pupils 
from India and the Colonies received. Prospectus. References, apply Princinal. 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 


SHIK&,.—Principais: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, 

















TJ ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS. High- 
Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
the Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey, &c 


ISS POTTS RECEIVES a small number of RESI- 

, DENT PUPILS to Educate in connection with Miss Geach's Private 

Classes. Specially suited for older Girls who wish to attend Lectures, 

Concerts, &c. Recommended by H.R.H. the Duchess of Albany and Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury.—t Roland Houses, South Kensington. 


\ EASIDE, DEVON.—Required, in Superior School, highly 
recommended, a PUPIL, on reduced fees, to fill Vacancy. Exceptional 
advantages in accomplishments, Great attention to delicate and backward 








girls requiring invigorating air, home comforts, and liberal diet. House facing 
sea, Bathing, Tennis, Hockey.—PRINCIPAL, 142 Fore Street, Exeter, 
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EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The LENT TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, lsth January. . 

The College provides instruction for Students preparing for the University 
of London Degrees in Arts, Science, and Preliminary Medicine ; also instruc- 
tion in subjects of General Education. ; 

There is a Training Department for Teachers, a Hygiene Department, and 
an Art School. ; 

nts can reside in the College. J : 
en for Professional Training in Teaching. (Recognised by the 
idge Syndicate.) 
ag orm ane admitted to the Training Course in October and January, 

The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for the Teaching 
Diplomas granted by the Universities of London aud Cambridge. 

TWO DECCAN SCHOLARSHIPS, each of the value of £22 10s., and one 
scholarship of the value of £20, will be offered for the Session beginning 
October, 1b06. Candidates must hold a degree or an equivalent. 

For further information apply to the HEAD of the Department. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF LONDON. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

Mr. D. S, MacCOLL. M.A. (Lond.), B.A. (Oxon.), will continue his COURSE 
of LECTURES on. SCULPTURE, (Medieval, Renaissance, and Modern) in 
the Second Term on FRIDAYS at 4.30 p.m., beginning on January 12th, 

The first Lecture will be Open to the Public without fee or ticket, 

Applications for tickets, Fee One Guinea. 

WALTER W. SETON, M.A., 
Secretary. 











OUTHSEA.—General tuition, including music. Miss 

HEALY RECEIVES DAY PUPILS at No. 13 Pelham Road. Terms 

by arrangement. Reference kindly permitted to the Marchioness of Ripon, 
9 Chelsea Embankment, London, 8.W. 


NLIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE- 
MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1906. Twelve or more, besides House Exhibi- 
tions, open to competition, value from £25 to £100a year. Also Scholarships 
for Boys intended for the Army.—Particulars and Conditions from HEAD- 
MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


Founded a.p. 1519, A First-Grade Endowed School. Valuable Scholarships 
and Leaving Exhibitions. Separate JUNIOR HOUSE for boys under12. NEXT 
TERM BEGINS JANUARY 24th—D. E. NORION, M.A., Head-Master. 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 4th 
to 6th. Open to boys joining May 4th, as to others. Classes for ARMY, 
NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee, 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13, New Science Buildings. Five 
Boarding-houses,—Head- Muster, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


pAKHaM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for three or 
( more Scholarships (£40-£20), UNDER A REVISED SCHEME, will be 
held in March.—For further particularsapply to the HEAD-MASTER, School 
House, Oakham, Rutland. 











(PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 
PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next.— 
Apply The BURSAR. ¢ 
T WALES COAST, ST. CHAD'S, PRESTA'TYN.— 
Preparatory for Public Schools and Royal Navy. 14m. E. of Colwyn 
Bay. 4ibrs. from London on Main Line to Holyhead. Climate strongly recom- 
meuded by Medical Profession. Inclusive fees. Boys met at convenient rail- 
way centres. NEXT TERM JAN, 19th.—Apply HEAD- MASTER. 








Sgt VALENCE SCHOOL, KEN'T.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers aud Clergy men—deele HEAD-MASTER, 


PromscRove SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
SPBING TERM OPENS JANUARY 10ra. 
Apply to the Head-Master, F. J. R. HENDY, Fisq., M.A. 
WORCESTER CATHEDRAL KING'S SCHOOL. 


SPRING TERM, JANUARY 19th. 
Small Classes. Numerous Scholarships. Moderate Fees. 
Apply, Rev. W. H. CHAPPEL, M.A., Hea’l-Master, 


T. ASAPH COUNTY SCHOOL, N. WALES. (Endowed 
Grammar School, 1679.) Chairman of Governors, The Right Rev. the 
LURD BISHOP of ST. ASAPH; Head-Master, E. MAINER, M.A. (Camb.), 
B.Se. (lst Div.) (Lond.); Second Master, P. T. JONES, B.A. (lst Class Mods, 
and Lit. Hum., Oxford, Ist Hon. Ment. Ireland Schol.); Scieuce Master, F. F. 
BEACH, M.A. (ist Math. Mods. and Finals, 3rd Science Hons., Oxford). 
Fees, £45 per annum, inclusive. 


\ ARWICK SCHOOL.—First-Grade Public School. 
Fine buildings. Moderate Fees. Separate Junior House. New 
Science Buildings (1995). Large playing fields. Army and Navy Classes, 
Home Farm.—For Illustrated Prospectus apply, Rev. W. T. KEELING, 
Head- Master. 
LANDUDNO, Tan-y-Bryn.—Preperatory School; recog- 
nised by Board of Education. On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head, 
lnspection cordially invited.—L. H. EDMINSON, M.A. (Oxon.), B.A, (Loud.) 


W Hiteirt SCHOOL, CROYDON. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION COMMENCES JANUARY 15th.—For 
particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


DEXSTONE COLLEGE EXHIBITIONS, 


Reducing Fees to £35 per annum, 





EXAMINATION, JANUARY 17th, 1906, 
Particulars from Rev. F. A. HIBBERT, M.A., Headmaster. 





LA NCASTER ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—High 

healthy situation, within view of Morecambe Bay. Cubicles and studies, 
Classical and Modern sides. French and German tanght on direct method. 
Oxtord and Cambridge Joint Board Examiuation. Hou-e Scholarships. Seven 
Leaving Exhibitions to Universities.—Rev. H. A. WATSON, Head Master. 


LEVEDON HOUSE SCHOOL, BEN RHYDDING, 
YORKSHIRE.—High-class Preparatory School tor Sons of Geutlemen, 
situated 600ft. above sea level, on the edge of the Yorkshire Moors. Good 
Playiug Fields, Swimming Bath. &¢,—E, W. STOKOE, M.A., and L, 8. 
KENNINGTON, M.A, 





PwBwincwan AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE’ 


SCHCOL OF MUSIC. 


Visitor... ou Sir EDWARD ELGAR, Mus. Doc., LL.D, 
Principal — GRANVILLE BANTOCK. 
Visiting Examiner FREDERICK CORDER, F.B.A.M, 


SESSION 1905-1906. 


The Session consists of Autumn Term (September 18th to December 16th) ; 
Winter Term (January 15th to April 7th); Summer Term (April 9th to 
June 23rd). 

Instruction in all branches of Music; Students’ Choir and Orchestra; 
Chamber Music; Fortnightly Rehearsals; Concerts; and Opera. 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained from 

ALFRED HAYES, Secretary. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL. 
NEAR READING, 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 
The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 
_ For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


B 42.2 COLLEG E. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES FRIDAY, 19th January, 1906, on which 
day an ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held. One or more Exhibi- 
tions may be awarded at this Examination. 

For further particulars apply to the BURSAR, Bath College, Bath. 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, Esq., MA., J.P. 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School for the Term commencing January 23rd next. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


ERK HAMSTED SCHOOL. 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Cate ves SCHOOL, ESSEX. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES on FRIDAY, January 19th, 1906. 


For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships and Foundationerships, 
apply to the Rev. Canon SWALLOW, Hea:l-Master. 




















ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, near HITCHIN.—Boarding- 

School for Boys (6—14); with Kindergarten and Day-School, in which 

Girls taken up to age of 10: Education on modern lines; bracing situation ; 

excellent accommodation.—Prospectus from Principals: J. H. WICKSTEED, 
M.A., NOALL STEPHENSON, M.A. 


ISPHAM LODGE, vii PRESTON, LANCS.— 
Boarding School for Boys, Principal, J. E. LUCAS, B.A.Lond. Pupils 
prepared for all Exams. High situation, facing sea. Gymnasium, playing- 
field, swimming-bath, &c. Backward boys successfully taught. A Junior 
department. 
ft EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
’ Public School of limited size with large Staff of Masters and valuable 
Scholarship Endowment. VACANCIES in THREE HOUSES for NEXT 
TERM. ‘Terms, £65—£55 per annum.—Apply Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, 
The Close, Hereford. 





1 HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Preliminary enquiries should be addressed te the BURSAR; those con- 
cerning Scholarship Examination (Dec. 5th and 6th) to the HEAD-MASTER. 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 


EK ASTMEON, PETERSFIELD.—In the home of a medical 
‘4 man (not in practice). delicate CHILDREN can be RECEIVED. High, 
open, healthy situation. Modern house, 3 acres. Simple, homely cvouutry 
life.—Address : **‘COLCHENNA.” 


pe meer ag EALTH and EDUCAT:®N at the 
' Cornish Riviera. Highiy recommended by medical weno. Endowed 
Recognised School. New and commodious premises overlooking the open 
sea. Individual attention. Excellent Science Lab. Terms 40 and 50 guineas, 
—All particulars from A, NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 


CSRS RRS Se COLLEG EB 
4 President—His Grace the DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G., P.-C. 

Head-Master—Rev. F. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Aassistant-Master at 
Rugby School. NEXT TERM COMMENVES JANUARY 191g. Scholarships 
Examination March Ist, 2nd, and 3rd. 








| EV. F. WELLER, M.A. Camb., for 21 years Head-Master 

of Crewkerne School, PREPARES PUPILS for the Public Schools and 
Universities. Very healthy situation. Preparatory department under a regis- 
tered Governess for little boys and girls. erms moderate.—For Prospectus, 
&c., address, RECTORY, Laverton, Bath. 


T EV. E. L. CHILDE-FREEMAN (late Exbibitioner of 
» Brasenose College, Oxford) RECEIVES PRIVATE PUPILS for 
Oxtord Examinations, Cambridge Previous, Law Prelim., &c. No failures 
during past year. 600ft. above sea. Country sports. Highest references.— 
Edwyn Ralph Rectory, Bromyard, Worcester. 


JOURNEMOUTH.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the 
) Public Schools and Navy. Situated on the highest part of the bracing 
East Cliff, within 200 yards of the sea. House built for a School. Large 
cricket, football, and playgrounds.—For terms, &., apply P. H. L. 
EVANS, M.A., Saugeen School. 


ACKWARD BOYS.—Successful Tutor will PREPARE 

backward or badly-taught Boy of good conduct for Public School. Slow 
boy encouraged. Eighty guineas.—Apply “SIGMA,” c/o Relfe Brothers, 
Charterhouse Buildings, Aldersgate. 


] ALLARD LODGE, LYNDHURST, HANTS.—A 

Limited Number of YOUNG BOYS PREPARED for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS or OSBORNE, Special attention given to Health, and every core 
to those who are Backward or Delicate. Excellent references. Miss SARE, 
Registered by Board of Education, 


Qt. RONANS SCHOOL for GIRLS, HADLEY WOOD, 
\e 


MIDDLESEX (10) miles from London) —Three acres of ground. 








Country. Bracing Air. Principals—Miss LEDWARD, M.A., Miss SHORE, 
Historical Tripos, Newnham College, 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE’ 


CIRENCESTER. 
Patrroxn—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. : 

For Land-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists, &o, 
Farming aad Colonial Brarech. Estate Manage:rent and Forestry Branch, 
Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, K.G, 

CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMEN''— 

The EARL of DUCIE (Chair.uan). 

Col. Sir R. NIGEL- F. KINGSCOTE. G.C.V.O., K..B. (Vice-Chairman), 
Principat—The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., Hon Member of Surveyors’ 
Institution, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, &c., ately, to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEG UESDAY, January 39th, 1906. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 


Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospect 











(HE THAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
HM.S. ‘WORCESTER,’ 





Established 1862. Incorporated 1893, 





Chairman—Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LL.D. 
Vice-Chairman— Admiral Sir EDMUND FREMANTLE, G.C.B., C.M.G. 
Captain Superintendent—Commander D. WILSON-BARKER, R.N.R., F.B.S.E., 
F.R.G.S., Past Pres, Royal Meteorological Society. 
Head-Master—F, 5. ORME, M.A. (Emm. Coll., Camb.) 





The Ship is anchored in the Thames off Greenhithe, in one of the most 
healthy reaches of the River. 

The College is devoted more particularly to the education of youths 
intending to become OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE MARINE, and 
3,000 Cadets have already passed out as duly qualified in that capacity. 
At the same time an excellent system of GENERAL EDUCATION is 
carried out. 

Moderate terms.—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 72 Mark Lane, 
London, E.C. 


M.S. ‘CONWAY.’—SCHOOL SHIP, 
e MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 

Designed to give a sound GENERAL and TECHNICAL EDUCATION to 
boys desirous of entering the Mercantile Marive or other professions, Annual 
nominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Special attention paid to 
Boys entering for Naval Cadetships. ‘Two years on the ‘Conway’ counts for 
Apprenticeship as One Year’s Sea Service. Carpenter's and Engine-fitter’s 
Shops, &c. Extensive playing-fields on shore. 

For particulars apply to the Commander, 

Lieut. H. W. BROADBENT, B.N.R., School Ship ‘ Conway,” 
Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 
KEN T. 








LTHAM COLLEG E, 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Naval and 
Military Examinations. Recent honours include Scholarships at the Univer- 
sities, Passes into the Navy and Army, &c. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 17th. Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. 
A. E. RUBIE, D.D.; or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, London, W. 
OYAL NAVAL ACADEMY, BOGNOR— 
A Preparatory School for R.N.C. Osborne and the Public Schools, 
1903-04: Nine Pupils obtained Cadetships for the ‘Britannia’ and R.N.C, 
Osborne. FOUR Scholarships aud TWELVE high places at the Public 
Schools. School-house stands in its own grounds of 12 acres close to sea,— 
Address Head-Master, H. W. WHITE, B.A. Lond. 
NHALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French a acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with Eugland.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


)IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D. 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—Late HEAD-MASTER (Math. Tripos) PRE- 
PARES PUPILS for the Army, Civil Service, University, and other 
Exams. Holiday Pupils received.—‘ M.A.,” 36 Faubourg de la Barre. 


ARIS.— Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne, 
Lofty, bright rooms. Only French spoken.—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, Pare 
des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 


ORAVIAN SCHOOL for BOYS, NEUWIED AM 
RHEIN, GERMANY.—A Modern School for the Sons of Gentlemen, 
10 to 16 years of age. Thorough training in GERMAN, the language of instrie- 
tion, French and Spanish. Handsome buildings, healthy situation in the 
beautiful Rhineland.—Apply for Prospectus to the Principal, Rev. B, 
FRITSCHI, Neuwied, Prussia, 
lfy\O PRINCIPALS OF SCHOOLS. The Rev. G. E. 
MACKIE, Chief Secretary and Inspector of the Church Schools Com- 
pany, is prepared to visit schools in any part of England and _ confidentially 
ADVISE PRINCIPALS on all matters connected with Recognition of 
Schools, Registration of Teachers, improvement of premises or teaching, &c. 
—Consultations by post, or at the Church House, Westminster. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-ciass BOARDING and DAY 


























BK DUCATION. ’ 
Parents‘or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TU'TORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, ; 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. ‘ 


CHOOLS TO SUIT’ PARENTS’ REQUIREMENTS 


(in reason). 

Having an intimate knowledge of the Educational Establishments in this 
country and abroad, we are in a position to satisfy the wants of Parents as to 
class, situation, size, fees, &c. 

Prospectuses and full information forwarded, FREE OF CHARGE, on 
receipt of detailed statement of requirements. Each inquiry receives the 
individual attention of Mr. J. H. Paton. 


J. & J. PATON, EDUCATIONAL AGENTS, 143 CANNON STREET, 
INTERVIEWS 9 to 5, or by appointment. | TELEPHONE, 5033 CENTRAL 


errs LINE TOURS TO SPAIN, 


By B.MS. ‘AMBROSE,’ 4,178 tons, 30th January, and succeeding steamers, 
vid Oporto and Lisbon, visiting SEVILLE, GRANADA (ALHamopna), 
CORDOVA, MADRID, and GIBRALTAR, 

















85 DAYS for £40. 25 DAYS, returning by P. and O. Steamer from 


Gibraltar, £34. 

The prices include first-class steamer and railway fares, supplement for 
sleeping-car births, and all meals en route, accommodation at the best hotels, 
and the services of a trustworthy guide, who will attend to the details of the 
journey, which make travelling in Spain difficult to those who do not speak 
the language. The guide will be at band to give any information required, 
while leaving travellers free to spend their time as they please at each place 
visited. 





TOURS to PORTUGAL and MADEIRA, 14 to 27 days, Fares £12 to £20, 
including all necessary travelling and hotel expenses, 





Write for descriptive pamphlets to 
THE BOOTH STEAMSHIP COMPANY, LIMITED, 
8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; or 30 James Street, Liverpool. 


MS.P.—THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET 
COMPANY, 


18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 29 Cockspur Street, S,W. 








SPECIAL TOURS. NOVEMBER—MARCH. 
56 Days, £56. 70 Days, £70. 6 Weeks, £50. 


WINTER IN YTHE WEST INDIES. 
YACHTING STEAMER for SPECIAL CRUISES round the ISLANDS, 


January and February. Eight Weeks, 70 guineas. 
For Illustrated Guide and full particulars apply as above. 











CRUISES on S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT,.’ 
London-Marseilles return ticket £5 5s. extra, 


£16 2s, PALESTINE, EGYPT, and GREECE, 
January 15th—February 13th. 


£10 88. ALGIERS, TUNIS, SICILY, and RIVIERA, February 14th-2sth, 
Dr. LUNN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


UNARD LINE—AN IDEAL HOLIDAY. 


SPECIAL TRIP from LIVERPOOL to the MEDITERRANEAN and 
ADRIATIC by the ‘SLAVONIA,’ 10,605 tous, TUESDAY, 20th FEBRUARY, 
returning from Naples by that wonderful hotel the ‘CARONIA,” 20,000 tons, 
due to arrive at LIVERPOOL, 18th MARCH. 

Apply the CUNARD SS. CO., Ltd., 8 Water Street, Liverpool; London, 
93 Bishopsgate Street, E.C., or 32 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 


OOKS WANTED.—£30 offered for Vanity Fair, 20 
numbers, 1847-48 ; £15 for Smith's Catalogue Raisonné, 9 vols. ; £5 for 
Smith's British Mezzo Portraits, 5 vols.; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1843; £5 
for Life of a Sportsman, 1842; £2 for Yule’s Cathay, 2 vols.. 1866; £2 for Jane 
Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; £10 for Pembroke’s Tragedie of Antonie, 1595; 10s. for 
Shaw's Plays, 2 vols., 1898. Please report any books by Bernard Shaw. If you 
have any rare books for sale, please send lists. Iam the recognised and largest 
buyer. BOOK CATALOGUES FREE. Topography, Fiction. Sporting, First 
Editions, Genealogical W orks, Americana, and rare out-of-print works of all 
kinds supplied. State wants, I can get you anything.—BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOK BARGAINS.—AIl new. Golden Ass of Apuleius 
with 16 plates, 2ls., for 10s. 6d. ; Tortures and Torments, full of horrible 

lates, old time punishments, privately printed, 10s. 6d.; Scottish Market 
rosses, 50s., for 12s. 6d.; Omar Khayyam, Fitzgerald, 2ls., for 10s. ; Oscar 
Wilde, Story of an Unhappy Friendship, large paper, po raits, &c., 15s.; 
Lady Warwick's Warwick tle and its Earls, 2 vols., 36s., for 16s.; Pratt's 
Flowering Plants, 4 vols., £2 2s.; Robertson’s Organ Building, 2 vols., 31s, 6d., 
for 15s.; Annandale’s Modern Cyclopedia, 8 vols., 48s., for 25s.; Connoisseur, 
lete set to date, fine coloured plates, &., in Nos., £33s. List free.— 














SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent,—Ceutral Registry for Teach 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the tion of Schools (for Boys or Girls) aud ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, BR. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 








m\O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAIg4 &&., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 ,Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 

BIRMINGHAM. 

ff\O0 BOOKBUYERS and Librarians of Free Libraries.— 
The January Catalogue of valuable Second-Hand Works and New 


Remainders, offered at prices a reduced, is now ready, and will be sent 
t-free upon application to W. H. SMITH and SON, Library Department, 


86 Strand, London, W.C. 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Ca‘ 
Alithe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bindi 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 











HAT is the RELIGION called THEISM P— Apply for 
THEISTIC LITERATURE to the SECRETARY of the Postal 
Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street (opposite St. —— —-> 





Piccadilly, London, where Services are held every 5 at and 
Literatwe sent gratis and post-frew. 





Peeves WANTED, 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, 
Further Particulars on Application. 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lilcyd Square, London, W.C. 


















| 
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GLERCY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 


Patrons—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTEBBUBY ; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
PresipENT—The BISHOP of LONDON, Vice-Presipent—The LORD HARRIS. 
Cuamman—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. Derotr-Cuarmman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 
Secrstarr—W. N. NEALE, Esq. AcTUARY aND Manacer—FRANK B, WYATT, Esgq., F.1.A, 
The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 


THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 
Accumulated Fund, £4,251,779. Annual Income, £406,752. 
Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 


LOW PREMIUMS. Notwithstanding the LUWNESS of the Premiums charged, the BONUSES 

LARGE BONUSES. are onan EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH SCALE. - 

NEW AND SPECIAL Application 1s invited for the NEW PROSPECTUS, and Leaflets explaining two 

POLICIES. New Policies, with Valuable Options, : 

14. WHOLE-LIFE CONVERTIBLE ASSURANCES. Very Low Premium—about one-half the usual 
ate—during first ten years. 

2 PENSION POLICIES. Premiums returnable with Compound Interest in case of death or surrender 

‘ before pension age. Option to commute for Cash, 

RONUS YEAR 1906.—All With-Profit Policies in force on Ist June in that year 

ee will share in the Distribution, 

IMPORTANT NOTICE.—No Agents employed and No Commission paid for introduction of business, 
whereby about £10,000 a year is saved to the Members. Assurances can be readily effected by 
direct communication with the Office, 2 and 3 Tae Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 


NATIONAL FINANCE IN 1905. 
By THOMAS GIBSON BOWLES, ™.P. 


(In. Continuation of “ National Finange: an Imminent Peril,” 1904.) 
is. 8vo, paper cover. 1s. 

















London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT and CO, Limited. 





A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 g/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNEB WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in Loudon and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 





“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers, 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K” Agent. Where there ts no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“K” Boot Munufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K" SHOES. 


Phenix Assurance Company, Limited, 
HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON, Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied, 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 
By post, 1s. 9d, 


Per Dozen 
Bots. §-Bots. 








May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 








NOW READY. 
“THE BUILDER” 


NEW YEAR’S NUMBER, 
CATHERINE STREET, LONDON, W.C., 
January 6th, 1906, contains :— 

On the Roof, Milan Cathedral; The Riccardi 
Palace, Florence; Part of Facade, Siena Cathedral ; 
Piccolomini Altar, Siena Cathedral (all the above 
drawn by Mr. A. C. Conrade); View of the New 
War Office (drawn by Mr. E. B. Lamb); Sculpture, 
New War Office; New Mairie, Versailles (from 
ecteemaae ; Views of Old London, Embankment 

istrict (from prints in the Crace Collection); 
Under the Temple Portico (by the Editor) ; Church 
of SS. Sergius and Bacchus, Constantinople, the 
Forerunner of St. Sophia (from measured drawings 
and sketches by Mr. A. E. Henderson, with plans, 
section and roof plan, perspective sections, photo- 
graphic illustrations of detail, also various details 
and description in text); also the Commencement 
of a Series of Articles (Student's Column) on 
** Mathematical Methods and Data for Architects,”’ 
with other interesting matter, both literary and 
artistic—From Office as above (4d., by post 44d.), 
or through any newsagent. 


NOW READY, 
2s, 64.) THE JANUABY [2s. 6d, 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


THE RUSSIAN SOCIALISTS, By Z. C. K. 
HOSPITAL FINANCE. By the Hon. Sydney 
Holland, Chairman of the London Hopspital, 
THE BANKRUPTCY OF HIGHER CRITICISM, 

—Ill. By Dr. Emil Reich, 
THE UNEMPLUYED. By C. F. G, Masterman. 
Tae History or Excuse Pagtiamentary Pro- 
—, By Sir Courtenay Peregrine Ibert, 
C.S8.1L 
An Acyostic’s Procress.—I, By William Scott 
Palmer, 
Tue WILL, As A Means oF Protoncine Lire. By 
M. Jean Finot, 
TARTARS AND AnmeENtANS. By J, Gordon Browne. 
Cuorim. By A. E. Keeton, 
a ~ Uustem Wuexe 1T Dip? ByS. Parnell 
err. 
Foreien Arrams. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 
London: Horace Marsuatt and Son, 


THE INTERPRETER. 
JANUARY, 1906, 
1. Christ the Interpreter of Prophecy. Rev. 
Canon Kenner, M.A. 
2. The Place of Christianity in the History of 
Religion. F. B. Jevons, D.Litt. 
3. Sin and Modern Thought.—II, Rev. W. RB. 


neg, D.D. 
4. The Relation of the Church to the Kingdom 
of God. Rev. H.L. Goupes, M.A 








5. New Testament Revision of Oid Testament 
Prophecy, Watter F, Apevyey, M.A., D.D. 

6. Apollinarius of Lzodicea and Modern 
Theology. Rev. Cauon Masrerman, M.A. 

7. The Gospel Narratives of the Nativity and 
the Alleged Influence of Heathen Ideas, 
Rev. Gro, H. Box, M.A, 

London : Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent and 
Co., Ltd. Is. net; Annual Subscriptions (4s. 6d. 
post-free) to be sent to the Manager, ** Interpreter” 
Office, Altrincham, Manchester. 


R. ANDERSON & GCO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
i4 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

apatsetuceen, &c., on application, 











READING-CASES FOR THE 
“ SPECTATOR” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 
May be had by order through any Bovk- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





4 HOUSE WITH A 60 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Mlustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 
and Caps, Boots and Shoes, Trunks, Play-boxes, Umbreilas, Bags, and every 
other Requisite. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 


|PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS...... £55,000,000. 








XCEPTIONAL FEET CAREFULLY FITTED, and 
Normal Feet well preserved. Boots and Shoes to Measure. Best 
Materials and Hand Workmanship only. Reasonable prices. Write for self- 
measurement instructions; or call, if possible—JOHN EVANS BOOT- 
FITTING COMPANY, 69 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
Established 1836. 


OULTRY AT LOWEST SMITHFIELD PRICES.— 

Two large spring Chickens, 4s; two specially selected, 5s.; trussed. ' 

Carriage paid anywhere. .Cash with order; if in Londdn, cash on delivery,— 
CENTRAL SUPPLY, 51 Farringdon Street, Smithfield, London. 

EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 

ANS ted thereon by the EQUITABLE BEVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster . Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 


Established 1836, 














1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 





THE 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED.,,.........411,000,000, 





FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES.—Iusurauces effected against loss by Fire in all 
parts of the World at moderate rates. 

For the Quinquennium ended 3lst December, 1903, the large Reversionary 

Bouus of 35s, per cent. per aunum was again declared on Sums Assured under 

the Participating Tables of the Prospectus. Expenses moderate. Bonuses large. 


Head Office—1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
London Chief Office — 1 CORNHILL, 


Application for Agencics invited, 
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Electioneering 


Motors. 


We can supply to Parliamentary 
Candidates for immediate delivery 
some excellent Second-hand as well 


as New Cars at reasonable prices. 


We have supplied many Members 
of Parliament with Cars and have 
a special knowledge of their require- 
ments, with the result that our 
Covered Cars and Landaulettes are 
particularly adapted for town and 
country use as well as for evening 
work in all kinds of weather. We 
suggest ordering immediately to 
ensure quick delivery and _ avoid 


disappointment. 


E. HUTTON, Ltd, 


81 & 83 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W. 








————= 





Motors for Parliamentary 
Candidates. 


We beg to announce to 
Parliamentary Candidates that we 
can give immediate delivery for 
Electioneering purposes of our 
Motor Carriages, whose reputation 
for high standard of material, 
workmanship, scientific and English 
construction throughout, is world- 


wide. 


28-h.p. 8} ft. wheel base Chassis ... £590. 
30-h.p. 8} ft. wheel base Chassis ... £690. 


35-h.p. 8} ft. wheel base Chassis ... £890. 


DAIMLER MOTOR CO. (1904), Ltd. 
Coventry. 

219-229 Shaftesbury Avenue, 

London, W.C. 
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THE 


METAPHYSIC OF 
EXPERIENCE. 


SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 


In Four Books. 
Book I.—General Analysis of Experience. 
Book IIl.—Positive Science. 
Book IIL—Analysis of Conscious Action. 
Book 1V.—The Real Universe. 

In 4 vols. 8vo, buckram (the vols. not to be had seyarately), 
price 36s, 
ALSO BY THE SAME. 
TIME AND SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. 


tivo, lés. 1865. 
THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: an Ethical 
Enquiry. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 1870. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION, 
2 vols. Svo, 2ls. 1878. 
OUTCAST ESSAYS AND 
VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 


Essays :-—The Genius of De Quincey. and De Quincey as Political Economist 
—The Supernatural in English Poetry, with Note on the True Symbol 
of Christian Union— English Verse. 

Verse Translations :—Nineteen short passages, mostly familiar, from Greek 
and Latin Classic Poets, 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 1881, 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. ; 
NEW YORK and BOMBAY. 


Book-Readers can buy any Newspaper they 
like and Subscribe to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


Subscriptions from 10s. 6d. per Annum up 

to any amount may be entered, and Books 

obtained at once in Town and a day’s 
notice in the Country. 


All the Best Books (English and Foreign) 

of the fast Sixty Years, comprising over 

One Million Volumes, and all the Newest 

Works of Interest and Importance are added 

to the Library. Apply for Prospectus and 
Free Lists of New Books. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Ltd., 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. W.C.;: 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAT, AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: Centra 1515, 

Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpox. Codes: Unicope and’ ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 














OW TO LIVE. Health Rules for Older Pupils in 
them and take them to heart, the world would be not a little changed 
full of good sense from cover to cover.”— Spectator, September 30th, 1905. 
many of the evils of an insanitary environment, but shouid become the prophet 
of hygiene in his or her home.”’—Lancet, June 17th, 1905. 3d.; by post, 4d. 

OOKS WANTED.—Hicghest cash value given for libraries 
Jorrocks's Jaunts, 1843; £3 for Milton's Poems, 8 vols., 1851; Alice in Wonder- 
land, 1865 or 1866; Symonds’s Life of Cellini, 2 vols., 1888; Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 
Valpy’s Shakespeare, 1852 ; Tennyson's In Memoriam, Ist Ed., 18%); Poems, 
1830 or 1833; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; &c. Complete list free. Any 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. - : is 

OOKS WANTED.—Buyers sent any distance for large 
1st; Chaucer, 6 vols., 1852; Brewer's Henry VI®I., 2 vols., 1884; Borrow’s 
Wild Wales, 3 vols., 1862. All inquiries answered. 100,000 books wanted and for 


I Primary Schools. By Dr. CATON. “If all such could be got to learn 
“The child who has mastered Dr. Caton’s precepts should not only escape 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
| and parcels. £30 offered for Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1847-48; £10 for 
1847 ; 25s. for Fraser s Golden Bough, 3 vols. ; Mommsen's Rome, 4 vols., 1868 ; 
books by Whistler. Beardsley, O. Wilde, Bernard Shaw, &c.—HECTOR’S 

collections. 25s. each offered for Churchill's Poetical Works, 3 vols., 
sale, Catalogues free.—HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright St., Birmingham. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 


A Boon to 
Britons Abroad. 


Beyond the seas—in every corner of the earth 
where a Briton is found—there also is the old 
longing for news of home. It was to satisfy 
this longing that the Overseas “Daily Mail” 
The success of this is 


proved by the world-wide popularity it has 


was first established. 


achieved, and the numerous letters we have 
received testifying to its worth, 


Overseas “Daily Mail.” 


Post-free to any Address in 
the World for 78. a year. 


Gives a complete digest of the week's Home 
and Foreign news—Speeches, Sport, Fashions, 
Books of the Week, as 
well as special articles of imperial interest, 


Finance, Obituary, 


PORT ELIZABETH. CUBA. 

“The finest paper yet published “The ‘Overseas’ Edition exactly 
for the benefit of us wanderers, and | fills the want.” 
which we all look forward to week THOMAS ELLIS. 
by week.” ae = 

HARRY WALKER, CONGO FREE STATE. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. “I showed your paper to the 

“T received my Overseas ‘ Daily Belgian Officials, and they cannot 


understand how it is possible to pro- 
duce your paper at such a low price.” 
PERCY J. POUSENER, 


Mail’ punctually, and what a God 
send it is out here.” 
AUGUSTE van BIENE. 





Send a postcard to-day for a free specimen 
copy to Chief Clerk, Overseas * Daily Mail,” 
3 Carmelite House, Tallia Street, London, E.C, 





NOW READY, 
FORTY-SIXTH ISSUE.—Super-royal 8vo, handsomely bound, 50s, 


WALFORD’S 
COUNTY FAMILIES 


OF THE 


UNITED KINGDOM 
FOR 


1906. 


There is included in an Appendix an Index of Family Names 


arranged under the several Counties, and an Index to the Principal 


Seats in the United Kingdom arranged alphabetically. 


London : SPOTTISWOODE & CO., Ltd., 54 Gracechurch St., E.C, 


THE JANUARY 


INDEPENDENT REVIEW. 


Price 2s. 6d_ net. 

THE GOVERNMENT AND ITS OPPORTUNITIES. 

FRANCE AND GERMANY IN OUB FOREIGN POLICY. 
Barelay. 

THE MOTHERS OF THE FUTURE. By E. D. Marvin. 

MUNICIPAL TRADE (AN ANSWER). By Major Leonard Darwin. 

INFANT MORTALITY. By Mona Wilson. 

THE CONGO PROBLEM. By E. D. Morel. 

COERCING THE SULTAN. By H. N. Brailsford. 

MR. SWINBURNE AND THE SEA. By C. C. Michaelides 

A NOTE ON MR. BERNARD SHAW. By G. K. Chesterton. 

THE AUTHOR OF “IONICA.” By Herbert Paul. 

REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


By Sir Thomas 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 
~ Ask at all Booksellers’ and Libraries for 
Soldier Stories by F. NORREYS CONNELI 
Including “ My Frievd Yoshoma),” a Dramatic Story of a Japanese Officer. 





to the PUBLISHER, Z Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


Price 4s. «1. net ; by post, 4s. ld 


London: HENBY J. GLAISUER, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 
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SMITH, ELDER & 60.’S LIST. 


THE HISTORY OF ‘THE FOURTH PARTY.’ 


READY ON MONDAY NEXT. 


With a Reproduction of the Cartoon of ‘Tus 
Fourrn Parry’ from Vanity Fair as Frontispiece, 
and a Facsimile Letter from the late Lord Salisbury 
to Sir Henry Drummond Wolff. Large post 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 


The Fourth Party. 


By HAROLD E. GORST. 
With a Preface by SIR JOHN GORST, M.P. 





*,* In writing this book Mr. Gorst has' had access to the exten- 
sive private correspondence of Sir Henry Drummond Wolff with 
the members of the Fourth Party, and he has throughout derived 
first-hand information from his father, Sir John Eldon Gorst, M.P. 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF 
HENRY GREVILLE. fOU8TH . SERIES: 


By ALICE, COUNTESS 
OF STRAFFORD. With an Index to the Four Series, 8vo, 14s, 
TIMES.—*“ The fourth and final instalment of Henry Greville’s Diary is 
fully equal, perhaps rather more than equal, to its precursors.” 
Nore.—The Three previous Series are in print, and can be supplied, price 
lis. each, 


A Record of a Journey through the Soudan to Lake Tsana, in Western 
Abyssinia, and of the Return to Egypt by the Vulley of the Atbara. With 
a Note on the Religions, Customs, &c., of Abyssinia. By ARTHUR J. 
HAYES, L.S.A., Lond., Medical Officer, Quarantine Office, Suez. With 
2 Maps and 32 pages of Illustrations, 10s, 6d. net. 
STANDARD.—“‘ The Source of the Blue Nile’ is not only a pleasantly 
written book of travel, but also affords much information about the religions, 
customs, and past history of a very interesting people.” 


FIFTY YEARS OF FAILURE: Cor- 


of an Optimist, With a Frontispiece, small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


GUARDIAN.—“ A good example of how to make an uneventful life, un- 
eventful, at any rate, from a public point of view, extremely amusing and 


interesting.” 


THE PRINCESS PRISCILLA’S 
FORTNIGHT. By the Author of “ ELIZABETH AND | 


HER GERMAN GARDEN.” Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
THIRD IMPRESSION. 


SPECTATOR.—" Priscilla is one of the most engaging characters we have 
met in fiction for years.” 








*.* Second Impressions have been printed of the 
following books :— 


THE MAN FROM AMERICA: a 
7 “ene Comedy. By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. Crown 
vo, 6s. 
PUNCH.—“ The charm of the story lingers round the Vicomte de Nauroy. 
He is a fresh and precious addition to the portraiture of fiction.” 


FRENCH NAN. y AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. 
Wick 12 Full-page Illustrations by F. 

H. TownseEnp, and a Cover Design by Granam Awpry. Crown Svo, 6s. 
SKETCH.—“ This tale in porcelain is indeed the Taming of the Shrew 


over again, and a very dainty study.” 
By KATHARINE TYNAN 


DICK PENTREATH. » *oruixe. 


T. P.’s WEEKLY.—“ Dick Pentreath is a charmng portrait of an English 
gentleman.” 


9 an Episode in the 
THE KING Ss REVOKE: Life of  Patriek 
Dillon, By Mrs. MARGARET L. WOODS, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SPECTATOR.—“ The book is a delight to read for the charm of its charac- 
terisation, for its fine historic sense of the glory and weakness of Spain, and 
for a genuine distinction of style unsurpassed by contemporary writers of this 
class of fiction.” 


THE DIFFICULT WAY. 


8vo, 6s. 
TRUTH.—“ Told with an insight and an earnestness uncommon in much of 
the fiction of to-day.” 


THE FIRST MRS: MOLLIVAR. 
By EDITH AYRTON ZANGWILL. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
DAILY NEWS.—“ The portrayal of the grim occurrences which, capable of 
natural explanation, yet seem tragically supernatural, show Mrs, Zangwill to 
be a writer of increasing force.” 


THE SPARROW WITH ONE 
WHITE FEATHER, 3%, 429%,...RDLEY. 


16 Illustrations by 
Mrs. Aprian Hore. Pott 4to, 6s. net. 


By Mrs. PERCY 
DEAKMER. Crown 


PUNCH.—“Since Alice wandered through Wonderland, no such 
fairy tale has been written as Lady Ridley presents in ‘ T 
White Feather.’” 


London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8,W 
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The Sparrow with One 








Have You Ever Tried 
Writing Letters to 
the Papers ? 





From some points of view, the correspondence columns of 
the newspapers and weekly journals are the most interesting 
of all. A paper has its own individuality, which remains 
the same week after week. Its correspondence columns give 
opportunity to the individuality of others, and all papers 
are glad to publish interesting letters giving the points of 
view of correspondents anxious to reach, or willing to inform 
or entertain, the reading public. - 


“The County Gentleman and Land and Water,” like other 
papers, invites correspondence on matters of interest to its 
readers. But, unlike other papers, it is also willing to pay 
its correspondents. For all letters judged interesting enough 
to be published, payment will be made unless it is requested 
that they may be inserted free. 

What subjects will be regarded as of interest? Anything, 
practically, to do with the Country. Natural History, Old 
Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, Facts of 
Interest to Horse-Lovers, Shooting Men, Fishermen, 
Gardeners, Automobilists ; Good Sporting Stories, Hints 
for Travellers, Sportsmen, and Country-House Owners— 
practically anything, in fact, of interest to lovers of, or 
dwellers in, the country. Letters should be short and 
concise. From 200 to 400 words is a good length, but 
shorter letters will be published. 

Letters may be accompanied by photographs, which, if 
published, will be paid for as usual. All letters for which 
| remuneration is sought should be written on one side of the 
paper only, and should always be accompanied by the name 
and address of the sender (not necessarily for publication). 
They should also be clearly marked Country in the left-hand 
top corner of the sheet of paper on which they are written. If 
not marked Country, it will be taken for granted that 
remuneration is not expected. 


All letters should be addressed to 


The EDITOR, ‘‘The County Gentleman,” 


4 and 5 Dean Street, 
Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY CENTLEMAN 


AND 


LAND AND WATER” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and News- 
agents’, price 6d. weekly ; or it may be 
obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, The “County Gentleman,” 


4 and 5 Dean Street, 
Holborn, W.C. 
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MAGMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY. 


LORD RANDOLPH ~ 
CHURCHILL. 


WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P. 


With Portraits, in 2 vols. Demy Svo, 36s, net. 








PRE-RAPHAELITISM AND THE PRE- 
RAPHAELITE BROTHERHOOD. 


By W. Hotmays Howt, O.M., D.C.L. With 40 Photogravure Plates and 
other Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. net. 





NEW EDITION, WITH NOTES BY THE AUTHOR. 
IN MEMORIAM. By Avrrep, Lorp Tennyson. 


With Notes by the Author. Edited by Hatitam, Lorp Tenyyson. Feap, 
Svo, 5s. net. 


ESSAYS ON ECONOMICS. 


Jevons, M.A., B.Sc., F.G.8, Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 





By H. STanuey 


PROFESSOR PEABODY’S NEW BOOK. 
JESUS CHRIST AND THE CHRISTIAN 
CHARACTER. 


An Examination of the Teaching of Jesus in its relation to some of the 
Moral Problems of Personal Life. By Professor Francis GREENWOOD 
Preanopy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


THE PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY. 


By Haratp Hoérrpine. Globe 8vo, 4s, 6d, net. 











MACMILLAN and C9., Limited, London. 


SCHOOL. 


A MONTHLY RECORD OF EDUCATIONAL THOUGHT AND 
PROGRESS. 
Edited by R. B. LATTIMER, M.A, 
JANUARY. 6d, net. 

PRACTICE AND PRECEPT. 

S. E. W.—POINTS ABOUT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. A Causerie, 

Professor JOHN ADAMS.—THE TEACHERS’ FORUM, What Under- 
lies Dictation. 

GILBERT FABER.—EXAMINATIONS. 

T. D. HALL, M.A.—THE “SUGGESTIONS” OF 

EDUCATION DAY BY DAY. 

OUR SCHOOLS.—I. Eton. With Illustration. 

H. BOMPAS SMITH, M.A.—_CURRENT THOUGHT ON EDUCATION, 
The Problem of the Curriculum, 

THEODORE WALROND, M.A.—SCHOOL SERMONS. 

STAMLEY C. ROWLAND, B.A.—COMMON-ROOM PAPERS, Concerning 
nspection. 

THE BOOK AND’ ITS WRITER. The Lament of ‘‘ Kappa.” 

ALICE RAVENHILL.— THE TEACHING OF HYGIENE AND 
TEMPERANCE, 

ELIZABETH LEE.—GERMAN IN GERMAN SCHOOLS. 

E. M. WILMOT-BUXTON.—THE HIGH SCHOOL PRODUCT. 

Rev. H. KINGSMILL MOORE, D.D.—A PIONEER INSPECTOR, 1820-1830, 
—VII. 

EDGCUMBE STALEY.—FLORENTINE CULTURE. 

RELIGIOUS TEACHING IN SCHOOLS. The Keswick Conference, 

VACANCIES AND APPOINTMENTS. 

J.C. MEDD, M.A.—BOYS’ AGRICULTURAL CLUBS. 

CORRESPONDENCE.—MINOR NOTICES.—BOOKS RECEIVED. 

INDEX “AND TITLE-PAGE TO VOL. IV. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 

Edited by CHARLES HANBURY-WILLIAMS. 
JANUARY. 2s, 6d. net. 

E.-A NOTE ON THE POLITICAL SITUATION, 

BASIL TOZER.—BRAINS AND BRIDGE. 

LADY THOMPSON.—BULGARIA TO-DAY. 

EVELINE B. MITFORD.—RELICS. 

CONSTANCE ELIZABETH MAUD.—AMONG THE FELIBRES IN 
PROVENCE. 

*“ INVESTOR.”—LATIN AMERICA AND THE UNITED STATES. 

SHAN F. BULLOCK.—AN IRISH EXPERIMENT, 

SVEN HEDIN.—THE BLACK SEA. 

F. LORAINE PETRE.—INDIAN FEUDATORY STATES AND THE 
PARAMOUNT POWER. 

THE STORY OF A DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, 

HORACE ANNESLEY VACHBLL.—A FACE OF CLAY. Chaps. 46. 








THE BOARD. 





| 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


JOHN LONG'S POPULAR NOVELS 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
The following have just been added to this well-known Series :—~ 
“* How have I loved the twilight hour and thee.” 


SOUL-TWILIGHT. _— 


. By LUCAS CLEEVE, 


THE CHOICE OF EMELIA. 


By ADELINE SERGEANT. 


THE ARROW OF THE NORTH. 


By R. H. FORSTER. 


HER HIGHNESS. 


By FRED WHISHAW. 





The following have recently appeared, and are in brisk demand 
everywhere :— 


THE FACE OF JULIET .....................l. T. MEADE. 
WHO WAS LADY THURNE? ...Frorence WarpEn. 
Ee Se a en Lavy FiLorence Dixie. 
THE SILENT PASSENGER............ G. W. APPLETON. 
FOR THE WHITE COCKADE .........J. E. Muppoox. 
A MADCAP MARRIAGE ...... M. McD. Bopxmm, K.C. 


BARNABY’S BRIDAL ..................5. R. Kergurney. 
LA BELLE DAME .........................ALICE METHLEY. 


THROUGH THE RAIN............... Mrs. HuGues-Gres. 
THE MIGHT OF A WRONG-DOER...Suievey Brice. 
HE THAT IS WITHOUT SIN...... GEORGE WINGFIELD. 





London : JOHN LONG, 13 and 14, Norris Street, Haymarket. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


8vo, paper covers, 2s. 6d. net; cloth, 3s. 6d. net, 


FISCAL REFORM. 


Speeches 
DELIVERED BY THE 


Rt. Hon. ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR, M.P. 
FROM JUNE, 1880, TO DECEMBER, 1905. 


With a Preface, together with a Reprint of the Pamphlet 
“ Economic Notes on Insular Free Trade,” and Letters from and 
to the Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P. (September, 1903). 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, 


The Autotype Fine Art Gallery, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 








OPEN (FREE) DAILY from 10 to 6, 


A visit OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 
Permanent Exhibition of Autotype 
(Carbon) Reproductions of Famous 
Works of Art. 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. New Edition. With 
upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes, and 23 Tint- 
Block Illustrations. For convenience of reference the Publications are 


| arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. Post-free, ls, 





The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, London. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S LIST, 


DSOSSSSOSOSSSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSOSOSOOOOS 


SIXTH THOUSAND. 


Sir lan Hamilton’s Book on the War. 


A STAFF OFFICER’S SCRAP-BOOK. 
By Lt.-Gen. SIR IAN HAMILTON, K.C.B. 


With numerous Illustrations, Sketches, and Maps, demy 8vo, I8s. net. 





Cloth, Is. net. 


USEFUL BOOKS FOR LIBERALS. 
RECITATIONS FORK FREF TRADERS. 


FISCAL BALLADS. 


By HARRY GRAHAM, 


THE INIMITABLE F.C.G. 


POLITICAL CARICATURES, 1905. 


By F. CARRUTHERS GOULD. 
104 Selected Cartoons. 


Super-royal 4to, 6s. net. 








EDUCATIONAL BOOKS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


ENGLISH. 

ARNOLD'S SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 
General Editor—J. CHURTON COLLINS, M.A. 
Is. 6d. 

KING LEAR. 
RICHARD II, 
HENRY V. 
RICHARD II. 
KING JOHN. 


1s. 3d. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. 
MACBETH. 
TWELFTH NIGHT. 
JULIUS CSAR. 
MIDSUMMER 

NIGHT'S DREAM. 
aN  gmeee OF CORIOLANUS. 
THE TEMPEST. HAMLET. 


ARNOLD'S BRITISH CLASSICS FOR SCHOOLS. 
General Editor—J. CHURTON COLLINS, M.A. 
PARADISE LOST.) MARMION. 1s. 6a. 
— - = THE LADY OF THE 
PARADISE Lost,| TAKE. Is. 64. 


Books III. and IV.| CHILDE HAROLD. 2s, 


MACAULAY'’S LAYS 


Is. 3d. 

THE. LAY OF THE 
LAST MINSTREL. OF ANCIENT ROME. 
Is, 3d. 1s. 6d, 


mer ~ 4 sy ENGLISH Teer Paper covers, 6d. ; 
H, 2 HENRY V. 
THE PEST. 


LINGUA MATERNA. By Bicuarp Witsoy, B.A. 


A FIRST COURSE IN ENGLISH ANALYSIS AND 
GRAMMAR. By Ricnarp Wivsox, B A. Is. 

A FIRST COURSE IN oh LITERATURE. 
By Ricuarp Wi1son, B.A. 4 pp.. 

LAUREATA. Selections eon: ‘the Best Poets. 


POETS’ “CORNER. Poems which have not hitherto 
appeared in a similar volume, Is. 
Literary Reading B8o00ks,. 
Illustrated with Reproductious of Famous 
Paintings. 
THE GREENWOOD TREE. A Book of Nature 
Myths and Verses. 224 pp., 1s. 3d. 

IN GOLDEN REALMS. An English Reading Book 
for Junior Forms, 224 pp., Is. 3d. 

IN THE WORLD OF BOOKS. An English 
Reading Book for Middle Forms. 1s. 6. 

TELLERS OF TALES. Biographies of English 
Novelists, with Extracts. 1s, od. 


HISTORY. 


Professor Oman’s Works. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By C. W. Omay, 
M.A., Chichele Professor of Modern History 
at Oxford. 5s. 
Spreciat Eprtions, 
In Two Parts, 3s. each: Part I.,from the Earliest 
Times to 1603; Part IL, from 1603 to .~vs 
In bay Divisions Div. L., to 1307, 2s.; Div. Re 
1307 to 1688, 2 IIL. 1688 to 1902, 7 6d. 
ENGLAKD IN ‘THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Ww. OMAN, M.A. 3s. 6d, 
A JUNIOR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By C. W. 
Oman, M.A., and Mary Oman. 23. 








QUESTIONS. a OMAN'’S HISTORY OF 
INGI D. By R. H. Booxey, M.A. 1s. 
THE STUDENT'S SYNOPSIS OF ENGLISH 

ISTOR H. Eastwoop. 2s. 
enclisn HISTORY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Symes. Illustrated, 2s. 61 
ENGLISH POLITICAL, PHILOSOPHY. By Prof. 
W. Granam. 
A SHORT HISTORY” OF “BRITISH COMNWERCE 
AND INDUSTRY. By L. Price, M.A. 4s. 6d, 
LESSONS IN ‘OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. By 
the Ven. A.S. AGLEN. 450 pp., 4s. 6d. 
OLD Ly aera HISTORY. By Rev. T. C. Fry, 
Head-Master of Berkhamsted School. 2s. 6d. 


London : 


FRENCH. 


Arnold's French Texts, 
General Editor. M. A.Grrotuwout, B.Litt., lL -és-L., 
F.R.S.L., Examiner to the Ce ntral Welsh Board 
and to the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Bourd. 


With Notes and Vocabulary, 6d. each. 
LE FORCAT; ou, & tout Péché Miséricorde. 


Proverb in Two Acts. By Madame pe Skeur 
AVENTURES DE TOM POUCE. RyP.J Srant. 
ae DE LA MERE MICHEL ET DE SON 

CHAT. By Comte E. pe La BéepotiitKe. 
GRIBOUILLE. By Grorces Sanp. 

LAU eRe TTS ou, Le Cachet Rouge. By Atrrep 


LA Soumtis: BLANCHE et LES PETITS SOU- 
IERS. By Hicistrre Moreav. 

LA VIE DE *POLICHINELLE ET SES NOM- 

BREUSES AVENTURES. By Octave Fevit- 


LE BON PERE. Comey in One Act. By Frortan. 

CRISPIN RIVAL DE SON MAITRE. Comedy in 
One Act. By Le SaGe. 

MONSIEUR TRINGLE. By Caamrprirvrr. 

AVENTURES DU CHEVALIER DE GRAMMONT. 
By Chevalier p’HamiItt 

HISTOIRE D’'UN POINTER ECOSSAIS. By ALEx- 
ANDER Dumas peére. 


DEUX HEROINES DE LA REVOLUTION. Madame 


Roland aud Charlotte Corday. By Ju.es 
eens. 
ALGAR. By Josern Méryr. 
MARIE ANTOINETTE. By Epmonp and JuLes 


DE GoNcoURT. 
MERCADET. Comedy in Three Acts. By H. pre 
Bauzac. 


Simple French Stories. 
With Notes and Vocabulary, 9d. each, 
UNE DRAME DANS LES AIRS. By Juves Verne. 
PIF-PAF. By Epovarp Lanovutare 
LA PETITE gounts GRISE and HISTOIRE DE 
RO-ETTE. By Madame ve S#e 
MONSIEUR LE VENT at MADAME ‘LA PLUIE. 
By Pav. pe Mussk 
UN SnnvEnsains 4 | A LONDRES, and two other 
tories, 

LA FEE GRIGNOTTE. ‘on LA CUISINE AU 
SALON. From “Le Théatre de sa pase.”” 
POUCINET, ont Two other Tales. y Epovarp 

LABOULAY 








GIL BLAS IN THE DEN OF THIEVES. Arranged 


from Le Sac 


Miss Jetta Wolff's French Books. 


LES FRANCAIS EN UENAGE. Is. 64. 

LES FRANCAIS EN VOYAGE. 1s 6d. 

FRANCAIS POUR LES U1 Es ee - 1s. 3d. 

LES FRANCAIS D’AUTREFOIS. Stories gua 
Sketches from the ete od France. 1s. 3d 


Lae LY eee DU DIX-HUITIEM: SIECLE. 


LE FRANCAIS CHEZ LUI. By W. H. thineat 


M.A., and P. Power, M.A. Is. 3d. 
FRENCH Warmest TEARS. By Lapy Bet. 
Book I.. ; Book II. Book IIT., 1s. 3d. 


ELEMENTS “OF FRENCH ‘ComPOSITION. By 
Home Cameron, M.A 6d. 
MORCEAUX CHOISIS, Edited w RB. L. A. Do 
"ONTET 
GRADUATED FRENCH UNSEENS. By Prof. V. 


Ovrr. Four parts, 8d. each. 

New Reading Books. 
L’APPRENTI. By Emir Sovvestre. Is. 
RICHARD Ware Tine ron. By Madame EvGente 

Foa. UN CONTE DE L’ABBE DE 


SAINT- PIERRE. By Emice Sovuvestre. Is, 





MEMOIRES D’UN ANE, By Madame pe Séeur. Is. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 iad 43 Maddox Street, Bond Street, 


GERMAN. 


Easy German Texts. 
The following volumes are ready, 1s, 3d. each:— 
DER TOPFER VON KANDERN. By Heawyg 
ILLINGFR. 
DIE FLUT DES LEBENS. By Apo.r Srervy. 
ANDERSEN'S BILDERBUCH OHNE BILDER 
PRINZESSIN ILSE. 1 By Marie Perersen, 





GERMAN WITHOUT | TEARS. + * Lady Ra 
Part I., 9d, ; 5 Fuge 

LESSONS IN G I. Phy "gs, 

EXERCISES in “GERWAN COMPOSITION. By 
Ri. Katsenr, 1s. 6d 


LATIN. 


Arnold's Latin Texts. 


General Editor. A. Evan Berwars, Assistant 
Master at the City of London School. 64 pages, 
cloth limp, 84. each. 

HORACE.—Odes. Book I. 
OVID.—Selections. * 
OVID se EXILE. —Selections from the 


“Tr 

CORNELIUS" NEPOS. — Select Lives. 
VERGIL. —Select Belegues 
VERGIL.—Selections from the Georgics. 
PHAZDRUS.—Select Fables. 
TIBULLUS.-—-Selections. 
case IN BRITAIN. 

CICEKO.—In Catilinam, I. and IIL 
CICERO.—Pro Archia. 
LIVY. —Selections. 


THE fiw ~ OF ORBILIUS. 
, 9d. ; Book IL, 


By G. B. . Ganptven, M.A., ne and 

. GARDINER, ah 

A FIRST LATIN ‘COURSE. ' 22 
a SECOND LATIN REA R 
LATIN TRANSLATION PRIME 

A LATIN ANTHOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS. 2s. 


vine. —AENEID. Bks. L., Il., and III, Edited 
.T. Tatuam, M.A. Is, 6d. each. 

CAESAR’ S GALLIC WAR. Bks, I. and IL. 

Edited by T. > Mageen, M.A., and G. C 


Harrison, way s. 6d. 
—— Bks. III.-V. By ML T. Taruam, M.A, 1s, 64 
——— Bks, VI. and VII. By M, T. TaTHAM, M.A, 


ls. 6d. 
LIVY. Bk. XXVI. By R. M. Henry, M.A. 2s, 64, 


MATHEMATICS. 

AN ARITRMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. By J. P. 
KrrgMa , and A. E, Frevp, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

EXERCISES. IN ARITHMETIC gy Written). 

Parts I., IL., and III. By UC. M. Tarior, 1s. 64, 
each, with or without Answers. 

THE ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. By] R. Lacaax, 

<.D. With or without Answers, 2s. 6d. 

THE ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. By R. 
Lacuran, Se.D., and W. os Fiercner, M.A, 
208 pp., with Answers, 2s. 

THE EL MENTS OF TRIGONOMETRY. ae & 
LacuLan, Se.D., and . Frercurr, M.A. 
VECTORS AND ROTORS. ‘By Prof. * ‘iumeee, 

Edited by C. Turner, B.Sc. 4s. 6d 

PRACTICAL. MATHEMATICS. By Joun ‘Gramay, 


A NOTEBOOK “OF "EXPERIMENTAL yy 
MATICS. By C. Goprrey, M.A., and G. M, 
Bei, B.A. 2s. 


SCIENCE. 
MECHANICS. By W.D. Eeear. 38 
SLECTeY AND MAGNETISH. ‘By C. E 
SHFORD 
THE ELEMENTS oF INORGANIC, CHEMISTRY. 
By W. A. Suenstone. 554 pp., 
A ag OF PRACTICAL CiiEMiSTRY. By 


By A. D. Gopter, 
1s. 








. SHENSTONE. 144 pp., Is, 6d, 


Ww. 
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